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A LETTER FROM WILLIAM PRYNNE TO 
CHARLES II. 


The following letter from William Prynne to 
Charles II. is contained amongst the Carte MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library (xxx. 592). It is suffi- 
ciently curious, considering its author’s earlier 
career, to deserve printing. The letter and message 
from the king to Bryane mentioned in the opening 
lines of the letter I have been unable to discover. 


Most cratiovs Soveratcy,—As I can never with 
sufficient thankfulnesse to pal Ma*y expresse the joy of 
my heart for the signall demonstrations of yo" royall 
favour (both by letter and messages) towards such a des- 
picable worm as my selfe, for my weake (though loyall 
and syncere) endeavors to reduce yo" seduced subjects to 
their naturall allegiance and yo" over long exterminated 
Ma*’ to yo" hereditary throne and kingdomes; so I do 
with all humility and gratitude render cordiall prayses 
to the King of Kings, that I live this day both to see 
and hear the bl successe thereof, and of yo™ Matys 
most gratious Letter and Remonstrance to the Peers and 
Commons which have filled their hearts with as large a 
measure of loyalty as joy, expressed by their unani- 
mous votes and answers to your Ma‘ addresser, the 
pee supplies of monyes in the depth of their poverty 

heir chearful countenances, publike acclamations, bone- 
fires, and longing desiers to enjoy the presence of yo" 

1 person, as their chiecfest earthly security and 
felicity, and only soveraign baleom to cure all their 
festred wounds and ulcers. If God out of his rich mercy 


shall prolong my expiring life so long as to behold yo" 
notually established on the ro throne of yoF an- 


cestors with greater honor, glory, security and felicity, - 
than ever they enjoyed, y* so Glory, vane 2 Peace’ 
Justice, near and Truth may once more dwell and 
flourish in yo™ kingdomes, I shall )" w*® holy aged Simeon 
be content to sing, my Nunc Dimittis, In the mean time 
my daily Prayers and beet activity shall not be wanting 
towards the speedy accompliech™ of this ha a 
w*> the various and miraculous Providences of Almighty 
God have so far advanced, y* nothing but o* sinnes, can 
probably retard or frustrate its undelayed completion. I 


'q | used my best endeavours the very next day after y" royal 


Fathers bloudy butchery, by publishing and d 
some hundreds of the inclosed Proclamations (when none 
durst owne y right) throughout yo" kingdome, and by 
other publications, to restore you to yo" heredi 
governmt, but yo" peoples sinnes deprived y™ then 
ever since of so great a blessing ; and the manifold pres- 
sures injuries, confusions, revolutions of arbitrary and 
tyrannical gover ts and rs, they have since 
smarted under almost to their totall and finall desolation, 
have now sufficiently taught them, that monarchy is the 
best of governments and yo" Mat’ the best of K 
as your former constancy in your religion, in the 
of so many provocations and temptations and your 
gratious letters and remonstrances to them demonstrate 
to all the world. I shall interrupt yo" Mat’ with no 
further impertinences in the midst of yo™ present grand 
hopefull affairs but only to give you this assurance that 
my daily prayers and endeavours shall not be wanting to 
advance yo" undeferred and wished restitution and 80 
evidence that I am in reality though not in ability, 

Yo? Mates faithfull subject and servant 


©. H, Fiera. 


Lincoln's Inn, 2 May, 1660. 


MALONE, CLEMENTS & GORE. 


The story of this renowned bank is one of the 
most singular that ever historian had to chronicle, 
In the annals of banking, even of Irish banking, 
it is, happily, unique. For an illustration of its 
career one must fall back on Jonah’s 
“which grew up in a night and peri in a 


h 

ne bank—a family concern, as will presen 
be shown—was opened for business on 3 sal 

1758, the ners being “the Right Honoura 
Anthony Malone, the Right Honourable Nathaniel 
Clements, and John Gore, esquire.” They were 
all members of the Irish Parliament ; two were 
Privy Councillors. Malone was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and one of the foremost men in the 
house and at the bar ; Clements was Teller of the 
Exchequer, and was only second in importance and 
ition to Malone; and Gore was a leading 
ister, on his way to the Lord Chief Justice- 
ship and the House of Lords. 4f name and infla- 
ence and reputation could have brought prosperity 
to the bank, it would soon have ri e houses 
of La Touche and Gleadowe. But on 1 Nov., in 
less than four months after it opened its doors, it 
incontinently stopped payment, and closed them 
for all time. The remarkable feature of the stop- 
is that it created no astonishment in Dablin. 
Mir. Froude says, “Irish sentiment dealt with the 


| 
| 
y 


leniently,” and it was probably regarded 
humorous, incongruous standpoint ; a 
joke. “But,” writes Mr. Froude, “ it [the failare} 
was in England regarded with indignant surprise. 
Vast sums of money, public and private, had passed 
through their hands. The partners had paid off the 
mortgages on their estates, and had largely added 
to their properties”—with the money of their 
customers, of course. 

The mode of business adopted or introduced by 
these truly “‘ eminent” gentlemen was to receive 
deposits, ‘‘ payable seven days after demand, with 
interest at the rate of tenpence per week for every 
hundred pounds.” The terms are stated in pawn- 
broking rather than in banking parlance, but they 


were insidious enough to secure customers. The | la 


interest, which represented only 21. 3s. 4d. per cent. 
annum, was not to commence till three clear 


ys after the deposit was made, though it was | prod 


hardly worth while, under the circumstances, to 
claim the forfeiture of such a fractional sum. It 
was, however, a novelty in banking practice to 
allow interest at all on what were practically 
balances nominally (and, as it turned out, only 
nominally) at call ; but if, as Mr. Froude alleges, 
the estates of the partners were mortgaged, the 
rate of interest on the mortgages was probably five 
or six per cent., and if they could borrow from a 
confiding public at something under two and a 


was born in 1700, educated at Oxford, 
to the bar in Ireland, 1726. He 


was a LL.D. of Trinity, and was one of the most 
ingui and accompli men to whom Ire- 


phlets,* says “‘ he was 
a man of the finest intellect that any country ever 
uced.” Lord Sackville said: ‘‘The three 
ablest men I have ever heard were Mr. Pitt (the 
father), Mr. Murray, and Mr. Malone. For a 
por assembly I would choose Mr. Pitt ; for a 
vy Council, Murray; for twelve wise men 
Malone.” “He is a great sea in a calm,” said 
Mr. Gerard Hamilton, another judge of men 
and talents. “ Aye,” it was replied, “ but had you 
seen him when he was young you would have said 
Let me add a few 
more i **To a benign and dignified 
and an address both conciliat and 


uarter cent. there was a large profit obtain- | speech, an : ‘ 
in respectalone. The difficulty, of course, | authoritative, did he join the clearest head that 
was, that, having paid off the mortgages and used | ever conceived and the sweetest e that ever 
their customers’ money in purchases of lands, it | uttered, the suggestions of wisdom.” “His high 


was sunk beyond immediate recall, “Seven days’ 
notice ” was of little avail, and so it came to pass 
that =} Ope as wanted their money could 
not get it. coffers of the bank were as empty 
as Mother Habbard’s cupboard ; and thus, after a 
brief and merry existence of just one hundred and 
twenty days—the shortest on record—the eminent 
bankers broke. ae the debts were paid 
in fall, for there were ample assets. To this latter 
fact, and the know of it in Dublin, is due the 
indifference with which the failure was regarded in 
the city. The ers, unabashed by the collapse, 
continued in liament and their offices undis- 
turbed, and their delinquencies as bankers were 
condoned by the usual Act “for the speedy and 
effectual payment of the creditors.” 

It is curious that in all the bi notices 
of the partners that I have consu no reference 


is made to this celebrated bank. Even the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biograpby,’ in ite memoirs of 
Gore and Malone (it ignores Clements al 
makes no allusion to this interesting episode in 
their distinguished careers. 

The Right Hon. Anthony Malone was eldest son 
of Richard Malone, of Baronstown, county West- 


reputation as an oratorand statesman having reached 
England, it was in agitation to bring him into the 
English House of Commons to oppose the minister 
(Sir Robert Walpole), but such a proposal could 
hold out no temptation to a man who was 
sessed of decidedly the first rank and the highest 
reputation in his own country.” Mr. Froude, 
an opinion of his 
inciples. He E~ patriotism was 
poumetien, and that he bartered his independ- 
ence for the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
** Malone had been obliged in everything he has 
asked,” plaintively wrote Lord Townshend, the 
Viceroy. Yet he voted against the Government 
that was so good to him, and twice was he dis- 
missed from office for his refusal to agree with 
Government measures, and his enlightened toler 
ance on the Catholic question is not disputed. 
He married, 1733, Rose, hter of Sir 
Gore, fourth baronet, and died at his house 


) | Sackville Street, without issue, in 1776. Notwith- 


standing the bank farce, in which he was the chief 
figure, his is the most illustrious name now to be 


* Quoted from Mr, Lecky’s ‘ History of Ireland.’ 
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meath, a prominent barrister. He was a descend- 
ant of the Malones, or O’Malones, of Ballinahown, 
an Irish family, in ee that estate 
bed been for many cen His mother was 
Marcella Molady, of a family now sunk in the 
| social scale, but then of some consequence. He 
M.P. for 
Westmeath, 1727-60 ; for Castlemartyr, 1761-68 ; 
and for Westmeath again from 1769 till his death 
in 1776, thus having sat uninterruptedly for just 
half a century. He was Prime Serjeant, 1740-54 ; 
Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, 1757-60. He 
| land ~~ birth. Mr. Lecky says : “ He was 
a man of great genius, and by far the foremost 
lwyer and orator in the House of Commons.” 
da | 
| 
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found amongst the old bankers, and his is one of 
the very few Celtic names on the roll. 

Edward Malone, the celebrated Shakspearian 
commentator, was a nephew of the banker ; as was 
also Richard Malone, who inherited his uncle’s 
estates, and was created Lord Sunderlin—a title 
extinct on his death in 1816. The present repre- 
sentative of the family is Mr. John Malone, of 
Baronstown.* 

The Right Hon. Nathaniel Clements, whom 
Lodge derives from a fictitious Norman ancestor, 
but who really was the descendant of a Orom- 
wellian soldier, was son of Robert Olements, and 
was originally a merchant in Dublin, and one of 
those that agreed to and signed the resolution to 
receive as cash the notes of the city bankers in 
1745, when the panic occasioned by the rising of 
the Pretender had alarmed men’s minds and 
threatened the etability of those gentlemen. He 
was M.P. for Duleek, 1727-60, and for Cavan, 
1761-68. In the following year he was returned 
for both Cavan h and Leitrim county, and 
elected to sit for the latter. In 1776 he was 
elected for Cavan and Oarrick-on-Shannon, but 
apparently died before he chose which he would sit 
for. He was Teller of the Exchequer, and Deputy 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, having succeeded Luke 
Gardiner, another banker, in the latter office ; he 
was “searcher, packer, and gauger of excise” in 
Dublin in 1772; was a director of the Grand 
Canal Company, deputy constable of Dublin 
Castle, ranger of Phonix Park, and ‘‘ master of 
the game during the lives of his two sons,” a com- 
missioner of tillage and navigation, governor of 
the county Leitrim ; but one’s pen tires in recount- 
ing all the offices and sinecures this eighteenth 
century Irish Pooh-Bah filled. 

He married, in 1729, Hannah, daughter of the 
Very Rev. William Gore, Dean of Down, and 
cousin of Rose Gore, the wife of Anthony Malone, 
his partner, and died 1777, leaving a son, Robert, 
who was created Earl of Leitrim, and was ancestor 


of the present peer.t 
M. Tenisoy, B.L., M.R.J.A. 
Hobart, Tasmania. 
(To be continued.) 


HEART BURIAL. 
(See 8" 8. viii. 241.) 

Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s note on ‘The Burial 
of Isabella, Queen of Edward IL,’ is so rich in 
various divisions of the subject of medieval burial 
that one may hope to be easily excused in ventur- 
ing a reply w cap, nevertheless, cover but 


* In the Dublin Penny Journal for2 Dec., 1832, is 
lhical notice of Anthony Malone, but no men- 

the bank is made. 
ts, the banker, who failed in 1760, may have 


a 
tion 


Clemen 
doles of 


very imperfectly one or two points raised therein, 
I will, however, endeavour to atone for my short- 
comings by adding to the list of double, triple, 
and multiple sepulture already given, and, in one 
interesting instance, by amplifying details. 

In the first place I would suggest that this dis- 
memberment of the bodies of royal persons was 
simply one more added to a long list of financial 
expedients whereby the Church in her least scra- 
ous period enriched herself, and that it origi- 
—_ in the a. In an in which 

© possession corpse of a notable perso: 
was an actual advantage of no mean value; 
which the parish where the deceased had resided 
or breathed his last often claimed a reversion 
right to his remains; in which monarchs constita 
themselves especial patrons of monastic orders 
and frequently assumed their habits before dyi 
the custody of an important member of the mf 
of. one already “divine by right” was regard 
as a profitable honour, only second to the posses- 
sion of the relics of an actual saint or apostle. 
The bequeathing of large sums of money for pious 
or intestines of a royal personage 
recognized commodity, commanding an explicit 
— exch The deceased before dying 
obtained (probably purchased) the — of dividing 
his or her body, and trusted doubtless to gain 
thereby the favour of various saints, as well as to 
secure the prayers of various congregations. As, 
moreover, the tripartite distribution of a — 
meant three ceremonial interments, with 
respective funeral oblations, the material side of 
the transaction cannot be underrated. 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish carefully 
between the mere interment of a heart, simply as 
the most conveniently representative of the 
body, for which indulgence was, , Un- 
necessary—as in the case of Talbot, first 1 of 
Shrewsbury, at Whitchurch (killed at Bordeaux 
1453), 
urp, was inte separate from in 
same church as, his bones—and the distributi 
viscera, and remains, as in 
case of King René (died 1480), in which 
Bernardin 
Angers ; his 
in Provence ; 
the charch’ of St. Maurice 


stances: Urban VI. gave her confessor, 
of Capua, permission to separate 


Angers. 
pam distinction must be made between these | 
typical cases and such a case as that of Catherine 
— | Benincasa (later canonized as Sta. Caterina of 
Siena), where the remains were believed capable 
of working miracles. Briefly to recall the circum- 
Raimondo 
from her 
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body. This being accomplished, it was consigned 
to keeping of two Dominican friars of Siena, 

tto Campo Reggio, whence one day it 
travelled back to the church of S. Domenico at 
Siena. A finger of her, upon which had been 
placed the ring on the occasion of her mystic 
usals, was preserved at Pontignano, five miles 
foot was dispatched to San Giovanni e 
Venice. In 1487 her right hand was 
the nuns of S. Domenico e Sisto, at 
Joachim Torriani, General of the Domi- 
rder, The rest of her lies beneath the 
of 8. M. Sopra Minerva, also in 


Fes 


surprising to find a ent 
of such retail distribution in our own 
. I refer to the case of Canova the sculptor. 
ight hand may be found in the Accadémia di 
Belli Arti at Venice, in a certain red porphyry 
In an alabaster vase in the church of the 
Frari lies his heart. The rest of him is at Possagno, 
in a marble urn which he had made for a Neapolitan 
nobleman, aniel 


“ Richard, son of Richard, King of the Romans,” 
in the excerpt from ‘ N. & Q.,’ should read “‘ Henry, 
son of Richard, Duke of Cornwall and King of the 
Romans,” otherwise Henry of Almaine. This 
prince, murdered at Viterbo by his cousins Guy 
and Simon de Montfort (13 March, 1271), was 
thus treated after death. His body was boiled 
and the flesh taken from the bones. This flesh 
was buried, not in San Silvestro, wherein he met 
his death, but in the cathedral of Viterbo between 
the tombs* of Clement 1V. and Alexander IV.+ 
After two years it was disinterred, and transferred 
to Orvieto by Edward I., his avenging cousin. 
The bones and heart were taken to England: the 
latter to Westminster, as Dante reminds us,t the 
former to the new monastery built and endowed 
by his father at Hailes, in Gloucestershire. Boni- 
face VIII. is said (I regret I have lost my reference) 
to have checked this practice of dismemberment, 
but the Avignonese successors of that audacious 
Pontiff, as might have been expected, relaxed his 
prohibition, as Dr. Simpson’s note has shown. I 
will here likewise adduce another instance showing 
the indulgence granted by the millionaire John 
XXIL to Mahaut, Countess of Artois and Bar- 
gundy, great-niece of Louis IX. Instructing her 
executors, she wrote :— 


* “Caro Henrici Viterbii 
Osea vero delata sunt apud 


litur inter duos Pa: 
eiles, et ibidem sep P 


Cf. ‘ Annaliom Anglie Excerpta,’ P i, 483. 
t These tombs have been Ry ™ 
T Lo cuor, che ’n su Tamigi ancor si cola. 
Inf.,’ xii, 121, 


“ Verumtamen, quia a Summo Pontefice concessum est 
mihi ut corpus meum dividi liceat, ego eligo — 
cordis mei in ecclesia Fratrum Minorum, apud Parisius, 
et juxta sepulturam Roberti, carissimi filii mei,” 

This was accomplished for her on 2 Dec., 1329. 

On the previous day she had been buried at 

Pontoise.* Sr. Crain BapDELEyY. 
(To be continued.) 


In reference to p. 241, allow me to insert, by 
way of supplement, a notice that there is very 
much to the purpose in the treatment of the 
“ Separate Burial of the Heart” at pp. 249-61 of 
Pettigrew’s ‘Chronicles of the Tombs,’ Bohn’s 
“ Antiquarian Library,” 1857, from which I select 
the following extract respecting the question of 
Papal permission :— 

“The distribution of the several parts of the as 
noticed in the preceding list, did’ not, in dyn Ne 
instances, take place without opposition. The practice 
was even forbidden by Pope Boniface VIII., and dis- 
obedience to his order on the subject was threatened 
with excommunication. His successor, however, Pope 
Benedict, permitted Philip le Bel to employ it in relation 
to the princes and princesses of his royal house, in cases 
in which it might be difficult to transport the entire 
body to the place of their sepulchre. The authorities of 
St. Denis also protested strongly against the practice, 
and claimed a right to the bodies entire ; but the Fréres 
Précheurs and Cordeliers prevailed over the Benedictines, 
and obtained for their churches portions of the bodies.” 
—Pp. 260-1. 

There is mention presently of the custom in the 
burial of the Popes to which Dr. Sparrow Simp- 
son refers from ‘ N. & Q.,’ 1" S. vi. 588. 

Miss Hartshorne wrote ‘Enshrined Hearts of 
Warriors and Illustrious People: an Account of 
all the Enshrined Hearts in England and France’ 
(only 250 copies), 1861. 

There was in 1883 the removal of the heart of 
Sir G. Bowyer from the vault in Radley church- 
yard to the church of St. John of Jerusalem, Great 
Ormond Street, in compliance with the provisions 
of ~e will, the opening of which was later than the 
funeral. 

The heart of Kosciuszko, the Polish was 
to be removed from the chapel at Vezzia, near 
Lugano, to the Polish Museum in the castle of 
Rapperschwyll (Standard, 9 Oct.). 

he heart of Gambetta, preserved 4 ‘aul Bert, 
was placed beneath the monument to his memory, 
with the inscription, ‘‘ Ici repose le cour de Gam- 
betta,” in 1891. Ep. MaRsHALL. 


At p. 242 it is stated, “In the Bolton vault at 
Hensley, in Yorkshire, a heart enclosed in lead 
rests upon a leaden coffin.—2™¢ 8. xi. 70.” This 
is an error for Wensley, in Yorkshire, and is per- 

tuated in the index to that volume and also in 

neral Index to the Series. At 8” 8. vii. 5161 
mentioned having descended into the vault of the 


* Of. ‘ Mahaut, d’A. et de B. (1302-1329),’ par 
Jules-Marie Richard, 1887, Paris. 


| whose heart is in the church of S. Agata 
dei Goti, on the Quirinal; his body elsewhere. | 
One would have expected his heart to have found | 
its way to Erin. 
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Powletts in Wensley Church in 1858, and seen 
the leaden coffin of the Marchioness of Winchester 
+) with the heart lying on the 
end of it, 

As a comparatively recent instance of a heart not 
being buried with the body, let me mention that 
the heart of Sir William Temple, who died in 
1698, is deposited under a sundial at Moor Park, 
in Surrey, his seat—not Moor Park, H which 
is the property of Lord Ebury—whilst his body is 
laid in Westminster Abbey. 

A yet more modern instance is that of Marshal 
Kellermann, Duc de Valmy, who died in 1820, and 
whose heart was buried at Valmy, the scene of his 
great victory in 1792 over the Prussians, whilst 

is body was buried at Pére la Chaise. He was 
the father of General Kellermann, who led the 
decisive charge at the battle of Marengo in 1800. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In a collection of cuttings on are er sub- 
jects in the St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields Library 
(B.15850) is a description (with two engravings) of 
a case containing the heart of Lord Edward Bruce, 
son of Lord Edward Bruce, Master of the Rolls, 
temp. James I., who was killed in a duel at 
Bergen-op-Zoom, and whose heart was buried at 
Culross Abbey, Perthshire. There is an account 
of the discovery of the heart in Archeologia, xx. 
515, Jxo. Hess. 


In cases of embalmment, surely it followed almost 
of necessity, as due to the process itself, that the 
intestines of the “subject,” not being adapted for 
embalming, and having to be removed from the 
corpse before the process was begun, were interred 

tely, and, as a matter of course, as near as 
could be to the place of the operation. This had 
nothing to do with the burial of the heart or the 
corpse, F. G. 8S. 


Trumpet in a Cnurcu.—In the 
summer, driving through the village of Willough- 
ton, between Gainsborough and Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
I stopped a few minutes to look at the church. In 
the vestrey, over the door, there is an old speaking 
trumpet, painted red, about six feet long. No- 
body knows what it was for or when it was placed 
there, it is so long ago. Some of the people had 
heard it had been used for giving out the Psalms, 
which, of course, is absurd. But the old church- 
warden said some thought that when the surround- 
ing land was unenclosed, and the villagers’ cattle 

zed on the common, it might have been used 

m the top of the tower for calling them home. 
There are many reasons against this. What can 


it have been for? Or was it ever used at all in 
the village ? Had it been in a town church, it might 
have been used to give notice of fire, the same as 
belfry of 


is now done from the Bruges ; but as 


the inhabit- 
ants would run quickly enough to anything 
startling, without being summoned through a 
speaking trumpet from the top of the church tower. 

I knew an old ship captain in this county, who 
when he retired to his native village, to spend his 
last years in ease and comfort, brought his ship’s 
bell and had it hung on the top of the church 
school, so that he might still hear its familiar 
sound. A very good idea, about which much fine 
writing might be spun. Bat I could hear of no 


Will 


loughton is a very small village, 


such person in connexion with this trumpet, nor 
could I find any gravestone to give the slightest 
clue to any likely person. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolshire. 
Growine Stronzs.—A few weeks (see 
8. viii. 237), when writing on the ition of a 


sheepstealer hanged by the stolen sheep, I quoted 
a saying of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes to the 
effect that ‘‘ the country boys used to insist upon 
it in my young days that stones grew.” It appears, 
from an interesting paper on Caddington that has 
been contributed to Middlesex and Hertfordshire 
Notes and Queries, i. 149, by Mr. James Hilto: 

F.S.A., that this belief still exists in some parts 

England. Mr. Hilton writes, with reference to 
the pudding-stone of which a ion of the 
foundations of Caddington Church is composed :— 

“Here comes in a curious matter of belief. The 
builder employed on the work, a well-known and trusted 
man at Dunstable, and old enough to tulk and think 
sensibly, declared to me that the kind of stone in ques- 
tion grows, and that this particular mass had grown 
since it was used as a foundation stone, as proved by its 

rojection both ways beyond the thickness of the wall, 
Rothing I could say about the absence of ‘ vitality,’ or 
the impossibility of an isolated mass removed from all 
opportunity of growth by accretion of first material, 
could shake his belief that the mass had grown in size. 
Surely his opinion could not find support in his experi- 
ence. It would be well to inquire if this be a popular 
belief in this county,” 

This belief has probably formed the subject of 
treatment in ‘ N. & Q.,’ but it would be interesting 
to ascertain how far it extends at present. Judging 
from the fact of its importation into America, it 
was probably at one time universal. 


W. F. Privgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Wuisxy.—On looking over the last published 
volume of the erg eT longing to his Grace 
the Duke of Portland, K.G., preserved at Belvoir 
Castle, I came across a strongly expressed opinion 
respecting whisky, that may be found w pre- 
serving as a note. The fourth Duke of Rutland, 
after his appointment as Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, made a tour into its northern parts in July, 
1787, entering in a journal each place he visi 
and his experiences. He said :— 

“In our way to Collon......we through a village 
in which there was a pattern (though it was Sunday 


tar 
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which answers to a wake in England. Here we saw 
men, women, and even girls intoxicated by that perni- 
cious liquor, whisky, which imflames the brain to madness, 
and at the same time leaves a perfect possession of the 
limbs to commit outrage with. It is to be hoped that 
this abominable poison will in time be disused...... At 
Castle Bellingham a very extensive and good brewery is 
established, which I hope will be the means of intro- 
beer instead of that pernicious liquor, 
whisky.” 

I wonder what the worthy Lord Lieutenant 
would say could he only revisit this sphere of ours 
to find the “ pernicious” spirit ia such general use 
and favour. F. A. Cuarr. 


Tar Gaeat Bock or Amporse : Toe Beaver. 
—Twice in one afternoon, whilst reading two anti- 
uarian books, I came across passages which ma 
faterest readers of ‘N. & Q.’ It might be as we 
to collect anything of the sort which your readers 
find in sim out-of-the-way books. In the 
‘Journal of Major Richard Ferrier, M.P.,’ in 
France, in 1687 (Camden Society, 1894), p. 34, 

sub voce Amboise, he writes :— 

“In the chapel that is in it (the Castle) those 
famous bucks’ horns we had so much discourse of in our 
travelling. We took great notice of them being eleven 
feet and a half long and eight over. There is also a 
bone that came out of his neck which ordinarily is not 
above six inches about and is there above three feet. 
There are also four of his ribs which are two yards and 
a half =, He was nine hundred years (!) old at his 
taking and it is three hundred since.’ 

I leave others to tell the species of the , no 
doubt fossil, animal. 

In John Rassell’s ‘Boke of Nurture’ (about 
1450 1), edited by F. J. Furnivall for the Early 
English Text Society, reprinted in 1896, p. 37, he 
tells us to serve the tail of the beaver with green 
peas (soup?) or furmity. Russell was in the 
service of the Duke of Gloucester, and the book is 
in English. Could beavers have possibly been wild 
in England so late as this? It is hardly probable 
that it was imported alive for the purpose of the 
table, and in the absence of an ice-chamber it could 
not have been brought overdead. From pp. 26, 27, 
we see that the osprey and the bittern were eaten, 
and directions are given how to carve them. 


Watrter 
Frognal House, Hampstead. 


Svuccessrut Private.y Booxs, — A 
~~ list could doubtless be made of 
books which have achieved a great success in spite 
of the fact that they were at first privately printed. 
One of the most noteworthy books which come in 
this category is the ‘ Récit d'une Sceur, Souvenirs de 
Famille,’ Recueillis par Madame Augustus Craven 
née La Ferronnays. The first edition of a hundred 


copies, intended for private circulation, created so 

sensation that its publication was almost 

u Mrs. Oraven, and in a v 
had run through seventeen 


months 


few 


See Dublin Review, July, 1868, and Blackwood, 
August, 1868. Of course another example sug- 
gests itself in Mr. J. H. Shorthouse’s ‘John 
Inglesant,’ which first appeared in 1881, and of 
which eighteen new editions or fresh reprints were 
issued up to 1889. It is very generally stated 
that this novel was at first privately printed ; but 
Macmillan’s ‘ Bibliographical Catalogue’ neither 
confirms nor denies thisrumour. W. Roperrs. 


Caurce.—The following is a cutting 
from a recent number of the Times :— 

“Mr. Elton B. Ede writes to us from Edenhurst, 
Heene, Worthing :—‘ Though the sin-eater in Wales 
may not have existed, the mention of him recalls an old 
practice—viz., smoking in church, which I remember 
my mother telling me she saw in Wales about 1850. 

 Communion-table stood in the aisle, and the farmers 
were in the habit of putting their hats upon it, and 
when the sermon began they lit their pipes and smoked, 
but without any idea of irreverence, have not seen 
this practice mentioned in any book, and though it is not 
desirable that it should be revived, it seems a pity that 
it should be forgotten. ’” 

I remember reading somewhere that it was a 
custom among ladies in South America to have 
chocolate brought to them as soon as the sermon 
commenced—a practice denounced by the — 
who —_ against it. He, however, had 
cup of chocolate in the sacristy after the service. 
His persistence in denouncing it was followed by 
his being found dead in the sacristy after having 
drunk his cup of chocolate. 


** Liwrtisep.”—I was told the other day that 
a certain business firm had lately ‘“‘ limitised,” 
i. ¢, turned itself into a limited liability com- 
pany. The word was new to me, and may be 
worth noting. B. W. 8. 


Tax Sportive Dog or THe Ancient Britons, 
—The ancient British vertrag, according to the 
Roman poet, was a sporting dog of such high 
training that he would bring back uninjared to his 
master the game which he had captured. I do 
not know whether such a result is often obtained 
in this country at present, but I know of one 
striking instance, for a fore-elder of mine bad a 
greyhound which used occasionally to go coursing 
on his own account, and to bring home to his 
master the hare which he had killed. This was 
considered at the time a very remarkable and 
unusual achievement, more especially as the grey- 
hound is not, as I believe, classed among the more 
intelligent kind of dogs. The epithet applied by 
the poet to the vertrag is ‘‘ acer,” and if the dog so 
frequently re nted in hunting scenes on Roman 

is of the same kind (for no doubt the 

would import it) it must have been a fiercer 
and more powerful dog than the greyhound, and 
one which might sometimes be required to cope 
with the wolf. Rosert Fereovson. 


R 
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brother, died in 1717, s.p.m., was 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
Bames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“L’Oraisow Sar’ct have 
in my a small and curious book of 
mediseval devotions, apparently selected from 
Biblical sources, but containing litanies and old 
collects as well, also many prayers with contents 
remarkable for peculiar 
and practices. It is written on vellum, for the 
most part in Latin, diversified by old French 
compositions. It contains a few miniature paint- 
ings of the A 8 and one or two saints, and is 
somewhat highly ornamented with gilding, colour- 
ing, and rubrics. In the volume in question is to 
be found a prayer, attributed, I conjecture, from 
its title, to the great Charl . Above the 
Eee the following title inscribed in rubricated 

rs, “ L’Oraison Sai’ct igne.” As the 
prayer itself is short, and of much merit, from its 
and comprehensive I “~~ the 

y it in extenso, as it appears in the 
book itse 

“Domine jesu christe pastor bone conserva justos 

@ peccatis nostris : requiem dona cunctis defunctis 

libus: nune et in hora mortis semper et ubicunque 
nobis esto propicius. 4.” 
It seems to me it would be interesting to trace 
the origin of its composition, whether anything is 
known historically concerning its use, whether 
composed by the great conqueror himself, and 
under what circumstances. It almost reads like a 
prayer suited for the eve of battle ; and, if really 
used by the emperor himself, much additional 
interest would be centred in its simple yet im- 
pressive wording. ELVILLE, 

Melville Castle, Mid Lothian, 


Onerne or Suxpon, co. Beps.—John 
third son of William Cheyne, of Sandon, repre- 
sentative of a branch of the ancient Buckingham- 
shire family of that name (afterwards Viscounts 
Newhaven, in Scotland, extinct 1728), was ba 
tized at Sundon 2 June, 1671, and was probab 
dead before 1724. His “eldest son and heir-at- 
law” (so described in an indenture of feoffment 
also John, was, according to his marriage bond an 
allegation, aged years in September, 
1745. I should be glad of any information respect- 

og him that may be accessible, especially as to 
his marriage, when it took place, and the date of 
his death. He probably had some connexion with 
Ampthill, Beds, for his eldest brother, William, 
who died s.p.m., is described, in the letters of 
administration granted to his relict, 13 March, 
1724/5, as “of Ampthill, gent.,” and his grandson 
inherited some house property there. His eldest 


Beaurepaire, Guernsey. 


“ Paraior.”— When and by whom was this 
word first used in our la ? I find, by the 
following note in Voltaire’s ‘ le de Louis XTV.,’ 
ch. xx., that the Duc de Saint-Simon has the 
credit of introducing it in the French : “ Ailleurs 
(ch. clxxi.) Saint-Simon crée pour lui (Vauban) 
un mot que notre langue n’avait pas encore et 
dont on a tant abusé, celui de ‘ patriote,’ par lequel 
ES ay 9 So far as I am aware, it is not 
found in ~ Johnson gives no quotation 
earlier than Addison (‘ Cato, 1713). I find it in 
Shaftesbury (‘Characteristicks, Sensus Communis,’ 
1709), and he elsewhere remarks that we have not 
an equivalent to patria. As Saint-Simon’s famous 
work was first published in an incomplete form 
in 1788-9, we had not the word from him, as it 
was common with us at that time. 

G. T. SHerzory. 

Twickenham. 


Viscent, Suetpoy, Rarwsrorp, Lesine- 
naM.—On 14 February, 1828, Ann Raynsford, of 
Powick, Worcestershire, widow of the Rev. Charles 
Justinian Raynsford, and her sister, Mercy Vincent, 

inster, had royal licence to take the surname of 
Sheldon only, and to bear the arms of Sheldon; 
and on 23 February, 1828, Samuel Lesingham, of 
Upton-upon-Severn, and Lucy his wife, another 
sister of Ann Raynsford, had a similar grant. 
The father of these ladies was Francis Vincent, of 
Weddington Hall, Warwickshire, barrister-at-law, 
and the mother was Mercy, sister of Thomas 
Sheldon, of Abberton, Worcestershire, whose will 
bears date 7 November, 1801. When did the 
Rev. Charles Justinian Raynsford die, and where 
was he buried? Who now represents this 
of Sheldon ? 

Reoinatp Stewart BoppiyerToy. 

15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


at Runswick, YoRKsHI 1682,.— 
Can any reader refer the writer to any iastical 
or Government office, or work where the particulars 
of a brief issued, it is supposed by the Pri 
Council, for the relief of the sufferers by the land- 
slip at Runswick, Yorkshire, in 1682, can be 
obtained ? G. W. 

Grosmont, York. 


Mount Nop.—There is a place so called on the 
side of a hill in Greenwich, leading to the Ravens- 
bourne; the ground has been levelled by cutting 
on the upper _ and the lower is sharply 
scarped ; whether this was done for purposes of 


building, which seems doubtful, or if an old earth- 
work, is what I desire to know. There is a Mount 
Nod in Wandsworth, but I have been unable to 
obtain any information about it. Can any one 


| 
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help me as to the etymology? I know of no other 
forms of the word. AYEanR. 


Pictore.—In a. picture attributed to Olaude 
Coello, our Lady is represented crowned, stand- 
ing on the crescent moon, and enfolding ten 
beautiful children in her robe. Of these, nine are 
richly dressed girls, various ages, the other a tiny 
boy attired simply in the black habit of a monk. 
As the children are considered portraits, I should 


be glad to know who they probably are. I could 
furnish a photograph of the picture. 
Cook. 
Canons Marsh, Bristol. 


Haurrax Law.—The Earl of Leicester writes, 
in a letter to Burghley, dated 17 March, 1586 
P. Office MS.) : “I have had Halifax Law ; to 
condemned first, and inquired upon after.” 
What gave rise to this expression, “ Halifax Law”? 
Is it obsolete ? Hewry Atrwett. 


(See ‘ Jedwood Justice,’ 5% §. iii, 28, 116, 158.] 


*Exoisa ex Disnapitte.’—I have just come 
across a book with the above title, dated 1822, 
with no publisher's name. On the title-page it is 
stated that the poem is ascribed to Prof. Porson, 
but a MS. note states that Moore, in his ‘ Life of 
Byron,’ ascribed the work to John Matthews, of 
Belmont, Herefordshire, M.P. for that county 
1802-1806. On the fly-leaf it is stated that only 
fifty copies were printed. Pope's ‘ Abelard and 
Heloise’ is printed on the right-hand pages, the 
* Dishabille ’ (sic) version on the left ; the latter has 
some wit of a naked order. But was Matthews or 
the author ? James Hooper. 

orwich, 


Napotzoyn’s Marsnars.— Will some one, well 
read in the history of the Napoleonic wars, kindly 
tell me if the following list, which I have compiled 
with some pains, is complete? Have I omitted 
any names ; or, on the other hand, have I included 
some who were only generals and who never re- 
ceived a marshal’s biton /—Augereau, Bernadotte, 
Berthier, Bessitres, Clarke, Davoust, Desaix (qy. 
General ?), Duroc, Excelmans (qy. General ?), é - 
rard, ray Jourdan, Junot, Kellermann, 
Kiéber (qy. eral?), Lannes, Lefebvre, Lobau, 
Macdonald, Marmont, Massena, Moncey, Mortier, 
Marat, Ney, Oudinot, Poniatowski, Soult, Victor. 

Jovatuan Bovcaier, 


Gov. Bradford’s ‘ History 
of Plymouth Plantation’ he states that the pilgrims 
in 1622 had already built a fort, “which served 
them also for a mecting-house and was fitted 
accordingly for that purpose.” This fort is de- 
scribed by a Dutch visitor in 1627 as a large house 
with six cannons on its flat roof. ‘‘The lower 
part they use for their church,” &. No doubt 


the above is the earliest use of the word meeting- 
house in America. an earlier use of it be 
pointed out in England? In using the word were 
the Puritans thinking chiefly of the place where 
worshippers met each other, or that house where 
they met theirGod? The latter sense was natural, 
in view of certain sacred texts. Thus, Ex. xxix. 
42: “At the door of the tabernacle of the con- 

tion [Revised Version, ‘tent of meeting,” 
a translation early made by Puritans, and equiva- 
lent to meeting-house], there will I meet with the 
children of Israel.” ill some reader show me a 
passage in writings of the old Puritans where 
meeting-house is spoken of as the spot where “ man 
comes to meet his God rather than his fellow- 
man”? James D. Borer. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


“Honest Sin Jony.”—In ‘The Modern 
Patriots,’ a “ proper new ballad,” issued in anti- 
cipation of the general edition of 1734, is the 
verse :— 

With this Knight oft is join’d an honest Sir John, 

Of whom some folks say, that he only makes one ; 

But to hear him expose the Minister’s blunders, 

You 'd swear he ’s the wonderful wonder of wonders. 

Mr. W. Walker Wilkins, in his ‘ Political Bal- 
lads of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,’ 
appends the note (vol. ii. p. 250) :— 

“Sir John Rushout, M.P. for Evesham, is probabl. 
here alluded to. He opposed the excise scheme, an 
was nominated by Pulteney a Lord of the Treasury, 
upon the dissolution of the Walpole Cabinet in 1742.” 

Bat is not the reference rather to Sir John St, 
Aubyn, “the little Cornish baronet,” who at the 
time was sitting for Cornwall, and who at this 
very moment had just distinguished himself by 
seconding an anti-Ministerial pro to repeal 
the Septennial Act, in a speech which was reprinted 
before the dissolution? Throughout his parlia- 
mentary career this “honest Sir John” was a 
strong opponent of Walpole, at whose fall he was 
one of the committee appointed to inquire into the 
late minister's conduct. DunHEVED. 


pe St. Mavrz.”—Can any reader of 
‘N, & Q kindly inform me what is meant by this? 
It comes in a letter of the Rev. W. Beauvoir to 
Archbishop Wake, dated 8 Feb., 1719, in which 
he describes his presence at Lord Stair’s public 
entrance into Paris, dressed in ‘‘a silk gown and 
cassock of Rad de St. Maur.” J. H. Luptow. 

7, Earl's Terrace, Kensington, W. 


Ampnorze.—Stephen Perlin, a French traveller, 
in his ‘ Description of the Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland,’ 1558, has a passage to the following 
effect : ‘‘ You will discover many flights of steps, 
which are called in English amphores, and 

which persons on foot go along little paths 


enter the grounds.” I quote the translation given 
in O. Knight's ‘ Half Hours with the Best Authors, 


Barnes 
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ii. 99(1850). What is the word disguised in Per- 
lin’s quasi-phonetic spelling? Knight glosses it 
** stiles.” A. Pater. 

South Woodford. 


Patwer. —‘A Dialogue in the Devonshire,’ 
written by “A Lady,” and published with a glos- 
sary by James F. Palmer, is attributed to Mrs. 
Palmer, a niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Rey- 
nolds’s sister Mary (Molly) was wife of John 
Palmer, and died in 1794. Presumably the writer 
of the ‘ Dialogue’ was not strictly a niece, but the 
wife of a nephew of Sir Joshua. Can any one 
inform me further on the subject ? 

James 


Joun Sarcent, M.P. for West Looe, Corn- 
wall, in the twelfth Parliament of George III. 
Information desired of his life and public services. 
He was a London merchant and “ Director in the 
Bank” (Hassard). Mr. Sargent offered the prize 
of a gold medal to the students of the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia (now the University of 
Pennsylvania), which was competed for in 1766. 

is prize was tendered throngh Benjamin Frank- 
lin, with whom he was a correspondent many years. 
Did he leave a family ? T. H. M. 

Philadelphia. 


Fievr-pe-L1s.—In a very interesting report of 
an interview with Prof. Patrick Geddes, of Edin- 
burgh (Pall Mall Gazette, 14 Sept.), that gentle- 
man is represented to have said :— 

“Dr. Bonavia has made it fairly certain that this 
fleur-de-lis, which we know to come from the East, is 
but a corrupted form of the ancient symbol of good luck 
in the great civilizations that depended upon the date- 
palm, The practice was to tie a pair of horns on each 
side of the tree or cluster of fruit, to keep off the evil 
eye; so our modern fleur-de-lis is but a conventional 
pote of the horns and date-branch,” 

Can some of your readers say what foundation 
this suggestion has ; and give name and particulars 
of Dr. Bonavia’s book ? Q Y¥. 


Cuaret Srreet, Betcrave Square. — Can 
any of your readers inform me the origin of the 
above name? Oddly enough, there is a chapel in 
the next street, Haikin Street, but not in Chapel 
Street itself. Has it any connexion with the once 
fashionable Lock (Hospital) Chapel, which I believe 
stood not far off ? E. A. D, 


Norman Trmpaya 1n Enctanp.—I should be 
much obliged if any one interested in the subject 
would give me the names of books and other litera- 
ture which treat of Norman tympana in England ; 
and I should like to know whether there is any 
satisfactory way of taking impressions or rubbings 
of such. Mapevey, 

Coalbournbrook, Stourbridge, 


Sprinc Garpens.—According to Mrs. Gamlin, 
in her book on ‘ Romney and Art,’ Romney 


left the Free Society of Artists in 1770 and joined 

the Chartered Society (of Artists) in Spring Gar- 

dens. What was this last society ; and where were 

the rooms in Spring Gardens ? Jxo. H, 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


Beplics, 


ST. MARY OVERIE, 
(8 §, viii. 68, 115, 171, 238.) 

Iam much obliged to your correspondents for 
replies to my query respecting the above. In 
writing the history of the church about two 
years ago, I came to the same conclusion as 
the Rev. A. L. Marsew (ante, p. 115), —— 
not exactly by the same route. Bailey (‘ Etymo 
Eng. Dict.,’ 1782) gives Overea as the equivalent 
of Overy (Overie, Overs, &c.). Analyzing Overea, 
we have dfer, shore or bank of a river; and ea, a 
river or running water. Za is still in use in the 
Fen country, where it is applied to the canals for 
drainage, in which sense it is usually spelt eau, as 
if it had some connexion with the French eau, 
In Kingsley’s ‘ Hereward the chap. i. 
we read of ‘shining eas, or river es.” ‘And 
again, chap. xx., “* They rowed away for Orowland 
by many an ca.” So also Smiles (‘Lives of the 
Engineers,’ i. 65), “ They surveyed the new caus 
and sluices......after which they returned to Ely.” 
St. Mary Overy, therefore, signified the church 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and situated 
on the shore or bank of the river (Bankside, the 
ancient Roman embankment) ; and is not derived 
from any supposed colloquialism of the people on 
the north side of the Thames, describing it as St. 
Mary over the way, or over the water. Again we 
reach the same point by a slightly different path. 
Let us take ofer to mean upon, and the last syl- 
lable ry or rie to signify ripa, bank, Then it 
would be the church upon the bank. Or if we take 
ry or rie to be an abbreviation of rivus, river, and 
Ofer, the shore or brink ; again in this case it 
would be the church situated on the shore or river- 
bank. I am aware that rivus is a poor designation 
of Thamesis Fluvius. A popular derivation of 
Overy connects it with the famous ferry—St. 
Mary-of-the-Ferry, o’ Ferry, Overy. Others sa: 
it received this name in — of the tradi 
found Mary Overs or Overy. 

W. D.D., Rector. 

Some years ago I made a large collection of 
apenas with all the variapts I could gather, 
with the idea of arranging them under some 
scientific system. Daring my labours I discovered 
three things : first, that a series of variants, espe- 
cially early forms, is essential ; secondly, a know- 
a knowledge of philology is indispensable. 
of the third quali- 


| 


ated as they were once interchangeably used :— 
The doubtfull maid, 
Tato s cleare carnation ou 
ere Gene, iii. canto iii, 


retarning b the yuorte-door, 
Dk. i. canto i. 


ton Wis tn Sain, qua E, fuit 
wiuus 7 mortuus, 
This is the usual form of the Exon Domesday. 
Thus far from Belgia have we past Gee ~~. 
And Trae  Richerd, Del Deke of York, 
e 
170. 
Thus Ravenspur appears, and Daventry as follows : 
Daintree itherward. 


By this 
Ibid., p. 174. 
The river Dour, in Ewell, Kent, is written 
Dovar by Leland ¢ Itinerary,’ vol. vii. p. 127). 
Dover, in Latin records, appears as Du which 
form is paralleled in Dovebridge, which in Domes- 
(Davis’s ‘ “Derbyshire, 


not now concerned—havi pte The 
first in Domesday is ‘caliee Guara, and the 
Waver, a subsequent form 
Chirke- wavere (Dagdale’s * Warwicksh 
11-15). Space forbids further examples, 
on this matter would be esteemed. 
AYEAER. 
The fashion of being ee 
an emaciated figure, commonly miscalled a 
“skeleton,” seems to shee lasted only a century, 
Paul’s. In Salisbury Cathedral, 
the choir, there are two of church 


living and dead. 


dp nt derivation, or rather explanation, 
of this name is given in the new serial edition of 
Cassell’s ‘ Abbeys and Cathedrals ’:— 

“St. Saviour’s Overy.—This building arose f the 
House of Saters established by Mary, daughter of Overy 


, and even Hacon or 
of the river a 


G. Yarrow Batpock. 
the mention of dfer=a river- 
with St. Marie Overie, it hing | 


he note that Overy is the 
t in pariah of Dorchester (the Oxford- 


rag ag = not the town in Dorset immortalized 
Mr. mas s novels). Overy is on 


beak or 


Grace Curray (8" §. viii. 168, 236, 295). —That 
this lady’s name was Sarah, not Grace, is a revelation 
to me. I had always heard her referred to by the 
latter name. I cordially thank Francesca for the 
offer to lend me the Literary Souvenir, the article 
in which I would much like to see ; but distance 
— my availing myself of her kindness. 

haps she would be so good as to tell me what 
the “ personal friend” says as to the place and date 
of Sarah Curran’s death. Mr. Cotzman’s extract 
from the ‘ Life of Robert Emmet’ makes it appear 
that she died in Sicily, while Mr. Frxmorr’s 
quotation from Sir es Napier’s letter seems to 
Ey it beyond doubt that her death occurred at 
wee! in May, 1808. Any particulars about her 

usband, Capt. Sturgeon, would be ble. 

W. Sastry. 

Montreal. 


In the year 1860 vay kage of 
only marked by ‘‘a very large mass of ston 
wrought, over the grave at the head 
Madden's Lives and Times of United irishmen,” 


Lerrcntown Garton Arms (8 8. viii. 
289).—The arms of the family of Graham of Leitch- 
town are, Quarterly, 1 and on a chief azure 

three escallops of the first ; pak gaa | 
azure and argent, in chief s chevron azure, 
within a bordure sable. Graham of Gartur: 
Or, on a chief sable 
within a bordure of the second and first. 
Arms Ear of Menteith 
Quarterly, 1 4, Argent, on a chief sable three 
escallops or (Graham) ; 2 and 3, a fesse uy, 
azure and argent, and in chief a chevron 
Sir David Lada, in his MS. ‘ Book of Arms,” 
1542, printed 1822, gives the arms differently, as 


follows : Quarterly 2, An 1, Argent, on a chief sable three 


2 and 3, Or, a chevron gules ; 4, Or, 
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fication that I abandoned design, though Overies, for the name Overy or Overies is | 
collection is to. This want derived from over eye, means over the Fiver bank 
Over in place-names was one of my difficulties, | °,°Ter the water, eye or eyot being sometimes appl 
No cane ion will suit all the whose not Bye but to riverside lands, as Ber- 
of its occurrence, bat to seek | 
only with regard to this word, but others where With i to 
bank, in connexion 
e 
the west, and is about half a mile from the Thames. 
Hersert STURMER. 
Primrose Club. 
| Vol. i, p. . wi rs, urgeon 18 With 
| dmother, another Sarah Curran, mother of the 
John Philpot Curran. Francesca. 
| Beckington in h laborate chan id at | 
ington is very elaborate try ; and at 
Winchester one of Bishop Fox, under a still more 
elaborate chantry, perhaps the most magnificent in 
England. These are the sole effigies of each per- 
son. I never heard of a tomb with two effigies, 
E. L. G. 
| | 
| 
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a fess chequy azure and t. Arms of Graham 
descent Or, on a chief sable three escallo 
first, If Saws Onanorr compares the above, he 
will see that the families he mentions (and many 
others) do not bear the arms of Graham, Earls of 
Menteith ; each coat shows some variation. The 
only family I can find who have the arms of Men- 
quartered with their own is Barclay-Allardice. 
Mr. Barclay- Allardice, of Urieand Allardice, claimed 
the earldoms of Stratherp, Menteith, and Airth in 
1839 as heir-general. Joux Ravctirre. 


The former family of Grahams were wont to carry 
the arms of the Bails of Menteith within a bordure 
sable, but now bear them undifferenced as repre- 
sentative of the earls. The latter (extinct since 
1818) carried them within a bordure ué sable 
and or. The Leitchtown crest is an e's ~ 

., beaked or; motto, “ Right and "s 
while that of _Testing with 
and Grace.” The Grahams of r, baronets, carry 
the Menteith shield undifferenced, but ive a no 
right to it even differenced. Their descent from 
the Menteith family is an exploded mytb. 
Watrter M. Granam Easton. 


The arms of Graham of Leitchtown or Blairhoyle 
have never been recorded; they ey are, however, 
given in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ (ed. 1848) as 

¥ | and 4, Or, on a chief azure three escal- 
lops of the first ;2 and 3, Or, a fess chequy azure 
and argent, in chief a aoneniie azure, all within 
a bordure sable. Crest, a demi-eagle, wings ex. 
Motto, Right and Reason.” 
the Gartur family were recorded in 
the Lyon Subte, ce. 1673, and are: Quarterly, 
Or, ono chet able the of the 
azure and argent, 
withia a bordure 
, a dove rising with a 


of her 
Pa 


“Wise” S. viii. 307).—In queries of this 
class a deal must depend on } = locality in 


which name occurs. Wista, in early cen- 
taries, meant, in the lands of Battle Abbey, half a | Croix. 
de Belo’ ed. 1846p 


It is conceivable that wisp may be s form of the 
same word in a different part of the country. 
Gro, Neitsoy. 


“Sicut”: “Soom” (8 §, viii. 307). — The 
second of these two words inquired about by JayDEz 
is unknown to me; but with regard to the first, the 
verb sigh x strain) and noun sight (a strainer) are 

ly derived from Anglo-Saxon seon. This 


of the | i 


gram 
fessed in 1882 his inability tothrow any light 
JaypzzE, however, if he can read German, 
in the Englische Studien for 1883 a criticism u 
Sievers from my pen, in which I give this verb a 


prominent ve by quotations from 
j Jan. 


ugated. 
77, St, Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


I doubt the correctness of these forms. Sight is 
evidently sigh, 4. ¢., a strainer, with an excrescent 
t. Sigh is the M.E sihe, & strainer, § t syhe in 
a note to ‘Prompt. Parv.,’ p. 79; A.-8. 
sigan, to sink down, subside. 

Soom I take to be an incorrect form of s00, a 
tub, M.E. sd, Northern sé; from Icel. 

Stratmann’s ‘ Mid. Eng. ’Dictionary,’ ed. 
Beedlon pp. 547, 515; wie the headings sihe 
and sd, Watrter W. Sxzat. 


Sunpay Marxers (8" S. viii. 167, 249).— 
to Domesday, there was a Sunday 

market before the Conquest on the Bishop of Exe- 
ter’s manor of St. German’s, Cornwall, though its 
value was reduced to nothing because the Count of 
Mortain, the Conqueror’s half-brother, had estab- 
lished a market on his own manor adjacent. 
Another = >A market in Cornwall was that of 
Launceston, the burgesses of which town, in 1206, 
gave pm John five marks for a licence to 
the day to Thursday (Madox’s ‘ History of 
Exchequer,’ vol. i, p. 407). Dunueven. 


The late Edward Kirk (0b. 1886, aged fifty-four), 
ep the most careful and accurate observer of 
ocal customs the county of Lancaster has produced, 
“ Before the days of clubs the tair of the 
Sunday and the = 


writes : 
district was held on 
of the week.” “The district” is that part 
North Lancashire known as the Fylde. Sicma. 


Recister or Scuoor (8 viii. 
307).—This register was presented to the College 
of Arm, fow year ago, by De. Rouge 


Cuartes H. Arnitt, Richmond Herald. 


THomas Barpwett, Panter S. viii. 288). 
—CObambers, in his ‘Norfolk Tour,’ vol. ii. 
1192-3, states, in a lengthy feot-note to a list 
of the its and their ters in St. Andrew’s. 
Hall, Norwich, under well (I omit much. 
that is not material to the question): “‘ Edwards 
says at what time Bardwell ied is not known ; an 
early Norwich Pee Se ‘Oa Tuesday, Sept. 8, 
1767, died Mr. aa an eminent portrait 
=e of this city,’” &e. His pictures, we are 
informed, were sold in the following 
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is a rare verb, and until recently, beyond the fact 
that it was known to be irregular, it was involved : 
in mystery, and even Sievers, in the best Anglo- | 
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No information is given of his raits beyond 
those mentioned in the sforeeaill list ; bt 
Ives caused a portrait (said to be the best) of 
Thomas Martin, of Palgrave, to be engraved, which 
represents him holding an urn, and may be the one 
in question. Copies of this, I believe, are not very 
rare; but who holds the original I cannot say. 


W. ERISH, 
Wormley, Herts. 


I never tire of finding a good point in the not 
clever, but laborious, Chalmers. He tells us, in his 
‘Dictionary,’ that “at what time he [Bardwell] 
died is not known, but it is probable that he was 
living in 1773, as a second edition of his treatise 
was published in that year.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Kyrcat Rorrecat axp Rosin 
(8" 8. viii. 304).—The story of the dancing man 
and woman was one of the stock tales of the 
medisval chroniclers. It occurs in William of 
Malmesbury, Ralph Higden, and others. In 
William of Malmesbury (ed. Caville, 1596) the 
name of the priest is Robertus, and the place the 
church of St. Magnus, “in villa quadam Saxonim.” 
In the English Historical Society's translation of 
William of Malmesbury the priest is called Rot- 
bert. But there seems to be some diversity of 
opinion as to the real name of the priest, for the 
translator of Higden says :— 

“Oon of the thre women was doghter to the seide 

preste that desired vengeaunce. The brother of the 
same prestes doghter, laborynge to have bis suster owte 
from that dawnce, and pullynge at her arme, drawede 
hit aweye, and yitte sche lefte not that dawnce.” 
But Malmesbury tells us that the father of this 
misguided damsel was named John the Priest. 
How a Mee priest” came to have a son and 
daughter at all is another mystery. E. S. A. 


This dancing story has a many variants 
alike in British and in some 
of which the fate of the sufferers was materially 
different from, though not less appalling than that 
quoted by Mr. Hooper. The dates, also, and the 
localities are not accordant. In the ‘ Flores His- 
toriarum,’ sub anno 1012, the song the men and 
women sang in the churchyard is as follows :— 

Equitabat Bovo* per sylvam frondosam 

Ducebat sibi Merswynden formosam 

Quid stamus, cur non imus? 
The priest’s name there is Robertus, the form 
occurring also in the story as told by Bower, in 
his ‘ Scotichronicon,’ vii. cap. 26. Bower names 
Otbertus as the leader of the doomed bacchanals. 
A continental chronicle, in which I chanced to come 
upon the tale, calls him Opertus, one of the 


* Bovo is the reading of the new edition, in the Rolls 
Series. The older version in‘ Matthew of Westminster’ 
was homo. 


women dancers Merswind, and the priest 
Rupertus (‘ Compilatio Chronologica’ in ‘ Germani- 
corum Scriptorum,’ Frankfort, 1612, vol. i, 

734). Another version a in Rolewink’s 
* Fasciculus Temporum’ ( Germanic. Script.,’ ii. 
71 b). Possibly some of these references are 
duplicates of those given by Hecker, whose book 
I cannot easily consult, Gro. Ngiison. 


Hien Rares or Postage viii. 306).— 
A very similar instance of the above was noticed 
in the letter-book of a publishing house, though 
in this case the distance travelled was only from 
Liverpool. The date was twenty-two years later 
than that quoted by Mr. Watrorp ; and as the 
letter describing it was written with the energy 
induced at the moment of the claim, it may 
permissible to — it as an indication of the 
‘proper channel” through which book packets 
should have been sent at that time :— 

To Messrs. R—— O—— & Co., Liverpool. 
8, New Burlington Street, London. 
August 7, 1837. 

Dear S1as,—The temporary loss of Mr. (Fenimore) 
Cooper’s manuscript (‘Excursions in Italy’) to which 
- allude in your letter of the lst inst, was occasioned 

y the reprehensible carelessness of those to whose 
custody it was entrusted. 

By some blundering person the parcel, which should 
have been forwarded, as similar ones always are, by mail or 
other coach, was actually put into the Post Office, anda 
charge incurred of 10/.—within a fraction. The Post 
Office is no more the iy channel through which a 
packet of this kind should be sent than it should be 
for the carriage of a bale of cotton. 

Of course this onerous charge (which after application 
to the Secretary of the Post Office cannot in the slightest 
degree be abated) must not fall upon Mr. Bentley or Mr. 
Cooper. The ies connected with the vessel must 
bear the loss ely attributable to their own negligence. 


a) E. Monoan. 
R. B. 
Upton. 


Porsow 8. viii. 284),—I believe Mr. Nor- 
Gate is perfectly right, and that this word never 
had the mere sense of “‘ potion” in Anglo-French, 
whatever it may have meant in France. He 
evidently is unaware of the chief, if not the only, 
source of information as to the usage of Anglo- 
French words, I believe I am the only person 
who ever took the trouble to collect such words 
generally, at the same time giving the references. 
Kelham’s ‘ Law Dictionary’ is simply useless ; and 
all the Anglo-French glossaries, except my own. 
were adapted for special books. My list is based 
upon thirty-two such books; and is therefore 
reasonably comprehensive. For this work I b 
to be remembered by a grateful country. I only 
give such words as are preserved in English. The 
titles of my lists are: ‘ English Words found in 
Anglo-French,’ two series—one dated 1882, and 
one dated 1889-90; both published among the 


| 
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Transactions of the Philological Society. The 
A.-F. poyson occurs (1) in Langtoft’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 
ed. Wright, vol. i. (1866), p. 128; and (2) in 
Britton, ed. Nichols, vol. 3 34. 

W. SKeEat. 


Betotan Name §. viii. 207, 315).—La rue 
Xhavée & Verviers tire son nom de sa situation. 
Le mot Xhavée est wallon, et signifie “chemin 
creux.” La rue dont il s’agit était autrefois un 
chemin creux aboutissant 4 une des vieilles portes 
de la ville de Verviers, appelée la porte d’Ensival. 
Dans le langage wallon du pays de Lidge, la 
lettre x suivie de la lettre h ne se prononce pas 
d’ordinaire, au moins au commencement des mots. 
On prononce donc le nom de la rue en question 
comme si on Pécrivait Havée. O’est ce qui arrive, 
= es pour les noms suivants portés par des 
ocalités des environs de Verviers : X boris, X bawirs, 
Xhendelesse, Xhendremacl. P. 

29, Rue de Toulouse, Bruxelles. 


“Inronmatory” §. viii. 246).— Why 
should this be called a new word? It is given in 
the only dictionaries which I have consulted, the 
a opsedic’ [see ante, p. 246] and Webster ; 
and I doubt not in all dictionaries of any ae 


Onvrce Reoisrers (8 8. vii. 382; viii. 13, 
56, 95, 173, 289).—An admirable way of printing a 
= register would be for the extracts to appear 

the magazine of the parish itself. The question 
of the cost of printing is then obviated, and the 
appearance of the registers in this form only serves 
to add to the interest of the local parish magazine. 
For the last three years Mr. Hewlett has been pro- 
ducing in this way the copy of Harrow parish 
registers with successful results, In the case of 


Harrow, contrary to Mr. general | 


statement that ‘‘ the vast majority of entries would 

interest no one, and be names of persons who could 

never be identified,” I have been enabled to identify 

nearly every person mentioned in the registers, and 

in addition by their names settled many a knotty 

point in the local history. Ernest Branp. 
Stonebridge Park, N.W. 


A contributor to whom we all often look, 
Mr. E. H. Coreman, asks why the bishops do 
not enforce the transmission of register entries. 
The operative Act is 52 Geo. III. c. 166, which 
at section 16 has: “Every person so offending 
shall be deemed and adjudged to be guilty of felony, 
and shall be transported for the term of fourteen 
years.” While by section 18 it is provided: “That 
one-half of the amount of all fines or penalties to 
be levied in pursuance of this Act shall go to the 
person who inform or sue for the same.” 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


I cannot agree with those correspondents of 
*N. & Q.’ who are of opinion that selections 


made from these documents by “ antiquaries 
thoroughly conversant with the history of their 
districts” would be satisfactory. In my opinion 
such selections must be misleading, and therefore 
worse than nothing. This is one of the cases where 
the proverb “ Half a loaf is better than no bread” 
does not apply. Our parish registers are not 

uired for working out the pedigrees of our own 
folk only, but of those of America, New Zealand, 
Australia, andelsewhere. How could the greatest 
antiquary that ever lived, unless gifted with a 
knowledge of the future, tell what will never be 


required for such purposes ? 
Epwarp Peacock. 


If such a rule as Mr. Coceman quotes remains 
in force, it surely would long ago have been revived. 
I have had, like most Christians, two grandfathers, 
but no chance of tracing the parents of either. The 
church in one case was burned down little more 
than a century ago. The register in the other has 
several years illegible from keeping in the damp. 
Keeping a second copy of each register seems a 
very easy rule, E. L. G. 


“ Myniap-minpep” §, viii. 148).—Paor. 
Borer writes that Coleridge “is said” to have 
applied this epithet to Shakespeare. The reference 
to Coleridge is this :— 

“ Mr. Coleridge called Shakspeare ‘the myriad-minded 
man,’ [sic]—‘ a phrase,’ said. he, which 
I have borrowed from a Greek monk, who applies it to a 
pane’ of Constantinople. I might have said that I 
pave reclaimed, rather than borrowed, it, for it seems to 
nature. e * Biogr. Lit.,’ vol. ii, p. 13.”—* 
of the Table Talk of 8, 7. Coleridge, Lond., 1870, p. 812, 
note. 

I cannot give any reference to Photius, but 
vpidvovs occurs on the occasion of the death of 
Theodorus Studita, in the life of him by Nan- 
cratius, as follows: xexoiynra: 6 pupidvous 
(Combefis., ‘ Auct. Bi 
Patr.,’ vol ii. col. 857 a, Par., 1648). 

Ep. 

Shakespeare is thus styled by Coleridge in ‘The 
Friend,’ sect. ii., essay 4: “ But we had a further 
purpose in thus contrasting these extracts from 
our myriad-minded.bard (j.vprovots dvnp).” There 
is no reference to Photius. 

Evwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 

Rozert Sempie, Attan Ramsay, Burns 
(8™ §. viii. 205).—Robert Sempill, not “ Robert 
Semple,” of Beltrees, wrote the elegy on the Kil- 

piper, whose name was not “Simpson,” 

but Simson. The poem could hardly be written 
“ about 1600,” seeing that the poet was born pro- 
bably in 1595. he usual date given for the 
composition is 1640, although some authorities 
favour even a later year. There is no 
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special need to quote Sempill’s poem as if it as a parallel to the passage in ‘ Bishop 
bristled with archnieme. still more closely resembles 
*Choice Collection,’ the first standard work in | the verses of Frangois Coppée, which 
which it a (1708 ; second ed., 1713), it} were sent to me some time since by one whose 
opens i way :— friendship I owe entirely to our both being con- 
0 on y ; De méme que Rousseau fondait en pleurs 
He made his Cheeks as red as Crimson, Wale heentent fleurs,” 


Kilbarchan now may say, Alas 
For she hath lost |e Game A Grace, 
Both Trixie, and the Maiden Trace : 
But what Remead ? 
For no man can supply his Place, 
Hab Simson 's 
Since the days of Millar’ Paisley J 
blished in 1808, “ Robert Sempill,” f 
‘is allowed to be the of the 
stanza of this Epitapb. Allan Ramsay and Wil- 
of Gilbertfield), in wri the 
‘The on 


Paterson, 1849). 
Tuomas Baryz. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

from Dr. Guest’s ‘ History of English 
Rhythms,’ 1882, for the consideration of of Mn. 
A. ©. Jonas, for from them he will see that — 
can hardly be ed as the originator of 

peculiar bythmical verse” of which your corre- 
spondent has quoted examples? Dr. Guest writes 
(pp. 628-9) :— 

“ Another kind of bob-w essentially different, as 
it would « , from have 
borrowed from the Troubadour. It was freel — 
during the th thirteenth, and fifteen 
and, in later times, has been - by 

the genius of Burns. The following extract, from a 


century, is y 
curious, inasmuch as in one of the staves wheel 


I give only the first verse :— 
Hi hal that | lef | 
Heo ring | 


y | 
Gret wel | that | ¢ thing | 
With e | yenen gray. 


The metrical divisions are Dr. Guest's. He con- 
tinues :— 


“In this stave was written the ‘ Legend of Celestyn,’ 

perhaps as early as the thirteenth century ; and, about 

game pe °. e m 

afterwards it disappeared from our literature, and 

merely lingering in the —— of a remote distric’, 

a in made its rhythm familiar to every 


poetry.” 
F. Terry. 


Lirerany Parattets 1x 8. 
246).—The quotation from Isaac W: 


Un rien, l'heure qu’il est, l'état de l'atmosphére, 

Un battement de ceour, un parfum 

Me rendent un bonbeur autrefois éprouvé. 

C'est fugitif, pourtant la minute est exquise. 

uartier 

Ue ciel ting | soir. 

The incident to which reference is here made is 
well known ; but it was when actually 
saw the flower in bloom at Cressier that he was 80 
affected, not when he was told of its being in 
bloom. Itisa ty that so beautiful a flower, and 

ve in ineuphonious an ellfishy 
name oO. 0. B. 


“ Drink TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES” (8* §, 
viii. 88, 212).—The plagiarism from Philostratus (if 
the exquisite use made by Jonson of his borrowed 
material deserves 80 harsh a description) is rd 
dealt with in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. x. and xii. 


Greek original is given (not very scout) om 
the | p. 366 of vol. x. ose curious in such 
may be interested also in the following rallels 
between Philostratus’s Love Letters and Herrick’s 
* Counsel to Girls’:— 
yap 6 vos xai dvOous dpav 


vite kal THY Ka hen dxpiv ardye. pndev 
Pbeyyspevov pddov, los don 
cai (7s, perddos ypiv dv éxes.—Vol. ii. p. 234, 
Teubner text. Boats 

pa aiverat Ta pddwv, av v 
text. vex. 

Trinity College, University of Melbvoree 


Tax Epetweiss (8 viii. 248).—It is quite 
a common belief that edelweiss should be gathered 
by yourself to have a ial charm to its owner, 
viz., the permanent recollection of the place, time, 
and circumstances under which this ever 
patte de lion, was gathe often from some 
ond of dangerous access, and beneath the a cmd 

H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Warzen (8* 8. viii. 268).—I hope the follow- 
ing information may be of use to Mr. Fire. 
illiam Warren, of or Tering, in Essex, was 
the father of Thomas W arren, of London, fuller, who 


had a son (Sir) Ralph Warren, @ mercer and mer- 
chant of staple at Calais. He was Sheriff in 


Simson ’ to be ‘a finished piece,’ and a standard 
of that kind of rhyme” (‘ Poems of the Sempills of | | 
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1528 and Lord Mayor in 1536 ; knighted 18 Oct., 
1537. Married Joan, daughter and heir of John 
Lake, of London, gent. (afterwards remarried to 
Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor). Sir Ralph 
died 11 July, 1533, and was buried in the chancel 
of St. Swyth’s or St. Sithe’s Church, in Cheap- 
ward, under a marble tomb which states he was 
an alderman and twice Lord Mayor—also that he 
had two wives, Dame Christian and Dame Joan. 
His son Richard settled at Claybury, in Essex, 


27 April, 1658, after “‘ presenting” several cases 


ides was adopted in later days, for in 1840 in- 


secipuons in gilded letters were placed upon the 
west » Darrating the itions of each 
charity the securities in which they were 
invested. Dounuaven. 


‘Tae Quair’ §. viii. 147, 218, 
274, 335).—I do not understand what I have done 
to draw down upon myself the ungenerous attack 
at the last reference. Even a professor is entitled 
to fair play, and I will now show that, in the 
opinion of impartial readers, he has not had it. 

The complaint is that “a diligent reader is 
easily thrown off the scent by the very authorities 
which should keep him on the trail.” 

The first is this: “I refer to books pur- 
porting to be authorities. I thought, for instance, 
that the first copy of the MS. referred to was 
made by W. Tytler, and appeared in his ‘ Poetical 
Remains of King James I.’ in 1783." 

Answer.—The “‘ diligent reader” has never con- 
sulted this book, as he pretends to have done. 
For the preface contains these facts. After telling 
as that he was unable to find the MS., the editor 
adds that he at last applied ‘‘to an ingenious 
young tleman, a student of Oxford, who 
endestesk the task, and found it immediately. 
From a very accurate oopy made by him [i.¢., the 
student, not the editor] the present pubiication is 

ven.”* If Mr. Tytler had ever seen the MS. 
would have discovered that “very accurate” 
was a very incorrect epithet to apply to the said 


4 other words, Mr. Jowas appeals to Tytler’s 
edition ; I reply that if he had really consulted 
that work, he would have found that Mr. Tytler 
expressly says, as plainly as he could speak, that 


he did not make the transcript himself, that he 
could not find the MS., and that he had never 
seen it. If he had, he would not have made such 
fearfal blunders. 

The next charge is this: “ The word conyng in 
my reading I understood meant ‘cunning,’ know- 
ledge, or akin thereto; and in this I was con- 
firmed by the sense of the reading and by Cleish- 
botham’s handbook of the Scottish language.” 

Answer.—Cleishbotham simply copied from 

e says, ‘‘Co[n|nyng, wledge, 
skill”; and refers to at of the ‘ Kingi 
Quair,’ where my edition (I repeat that it is 
only correct one) gives these lines :— 

My wit vnto the saile that now I 
To seke connyng, though I bot lytill fynd, 

And now, what says my glossary? “Conn 
skill, 18, 50”; Connyng, skilful, 
97.” I need not add that my references refer to 
the stanzas of the poem, not to any canto ; for it 
so happens that the ‘ Kingis Quair’ is not divided 
into cantos, as some of the editors (not having 


consulted the MS.) so coolly pretend. 

I may add that the MS. 7 these 
words conyng, a rabbit, by use of a 
double n in the middle of the word. 


The third (ridiculous) charge is this: ‘‘In the 
most humble way I venture the opinion that 
‘cony’ or ‘coney’ would probably be the correct 
transcription of the word in the passage to which 
Pror. Sxzat refers.” 
Answer,—I am of opinion that “rabbit” 
means the same as ‘‘coney,” and is more intel- 
ligible to the general. Nevertheless, what says 
my Conyng, &, coney, 

i R. JONAS express regret y expe- 
rience is that nothing of the sort ever happens ; 
no professor can expect it. 

Watrter W. Srzar. 

Tar River Errea (8 S. viii. 282).—I have 
read Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s account of this 
river ; it is correct so far as it goes, but incom- 
plete. Dr. Simpson, when mentioning the 
afflaent the Effra received at the “Half Moon 
Inn” at Dulwich, asks, ‘‘ Or may this be the main 
stream?” No; for whereas the Effra, as Dr. 
Simpson correctly says, rose in the high 
of Norwood, this affluent, a small rivulet at 
rose between Streatham Hill and Knight's Hi 
both considerably north of Norwood. 
At a point somewhere between the present 
Clapham and South Lambeth roads, in what used 
formerly to be called Fentiman’s Fields, whilst 
the main stream continued in a north-easterly 
direction towards Vauxhall, a branch of it turned 


* See my preface, p. xliv. 
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al’s Cromwell. Rabcuirrs. | 
Parish Cuanitizs viii. 27, 98, 156, | 
276).—The value attached to such ——_ 
records of parochial charities is shown by the fact | 
that the serjeants-at-mace of Launceston, on 
in paying = = = 
“ We present the want of a memorial! or Table in . 
the Church to Record the guifts and Benevolences | 
in a northerly direction towards the South Lam- | 
| beth Road, flowing through what was then Caroon 
Fe _——_------- | Park, and afterwards the Lawn estate, and is now 
es Vauxhall Park. The river ran along the lane | 
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leading by the side of the present Vauxhall Park 
to the Crown works of Messrs. Higgs & Hill, at 
the corner of the lane turning almost at right 
angles up the South Lambeth Road towards Vaux- 
hall. I remember the little bridges which, as in 
the Brixton Road, gave access to the houses in the 
road. But according to an old map this branch 
of the Effra, after reaching the South Lambeth 
Road, crossed it and a Mr. Freeman's land, lying 
between it and the Kingston Highway, as the 
Wandsworth Road was then called, and thus 
reached the Thames. The main stream of the 
Effra, running in a north-easterly direction, passed 
into the Thames at Vauxhall under a bridge called 
Cox’s Bridge. 

I gather these details from old maps in my 
S—— and from oral evidence of old in- 

bitants. A gardener, recently deceased, who 
had worked on the Lawn estate for more than 
fifty years, told me he had often seen the Effra in 

wn Lane assume the proportions of a river, 
wide and deep enough to bear large barges, which 
statement gives countenance to the tradition that 
Queen Elizabeth frequently in her barge visited 
Sir Noel Caroon, the Dutch ambassador, who 
lived at Caroon House—on the site of which 
stand the mansion and factory of Mark Beaufoy, 
a, which Sir Noel was a great favourite 
of hers. Caroon Park extended from the present 
Dorset Road to Kennington Oval. 

O. W. Hecxernory. 

P.S.—I have before mea print showing Lam- 
beth Marsh in 1670; between the present Lam- 
beth Road and the river scarcely a dozen houses 
are to be seen. 


We have still at Herne Hill some traces of the 
lost river, the Effra. In its course, after leaving 
the Dulwich Fields, it flowed through the estate 
of Springfield, and here can still be seen portions 
of the dry bed of the river. It would appear to 
have been wider here than elsewhere, and in 
depth about nine feet, with banks shaded by old 
trees and thickly covered with ivy and other 
trailing plants. estate, formerly a charming 
specimen of the rural retreats peculiar to the 
hamlet of Dulwich, is now given over to the 
builder, and is all new roads, houses, and build- 
ing materials; the trees have been cut down, and 
the bed will soon be filled in. Then there will be 
nothing to remind us of the river but the names 
which will still cling to the old houses and roads, 

Rozert Rayner. 

Herne Hill, 8.E. 


Toryrixe-Gate Tickets (7" ix. 228, 296 ; 
8 §. viii. 312).—It may be as well to note, in 
the interests of truth, that on “the extract from 
the Local Government Journal” being reprinted in 
the Times and other newspapers a few weeks 
since, the statement that “only one remains in 


existence” was contradicted by a North-Country 
writer, who said that there are still two others 
near (I think) Newcastle-on-Tyne, There still is, 
I fancy—at all events, there was only four or five 
years ago—a turnpike on the road between Hamp- 
stead and Frognal, just behind the old parish 
church. E, Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Little roundels of clay, stamped with an initial, 
appear to have been used on the Epping road v 
certain persons passing through the gateways. It 
is suggested that they were used by people who 
compounded with the road trustees by an annual 
payment. A list of compounders in 1769 is given 
in Winstone’s ‘ Extracts from the Minutes of the 
Epping and Ongar Trust’ (1891). Two of the clay 
roundels are in the Epping Forest Museum at 
Chingford. I. C. Gouxp. 

Loughton, 


Runic Ixscrirtions (8" §. viii. 327).—So far 
as I know, the best work on runic inscriptions 
is the late Prof. George Stephens’s ‘The Old 
Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and 
England, now first Collected and Described,’ 3 vols. 
folio, 1868-1884. There is a copy of this learned 
and beautiful book in the London Library. 

EpwarD PEacock. 


The article ‘‘ Runes” in the new edition of 
*Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ will supply the 
desired information, in addition to a list of the 
chief works on the subject. Isaac TaYtor. 


‘Tue Banks o’ Lomon’ ayp 
THE PretenveRr §. viii. 147, 215).—Curiously 
enough, if this song has “ fallen into desuetude,” a 
young English lady sang it in my house only a 
80 the original query in 
‘N. .’ Her copy was one of a recent edition 
edited by A. ©. Macleod and Harold Boulton, and 
on the title-page the song was described as ‘‘an 
old Scottish ” one. B, 


Ripvpie: “A wEeapLEss May,” &c. (7" 8. i 
320; x. 268, 374, 491; xi. 238, 352).—I think I 
have found the answer to the above riddle. The 
riddle as given to me was this :— 

A headless man had a letter to write ; 

He who wrote it had lost his sight ; 

The dumb repeated it word by word ; 

And deaf was he who hearkened and heard. 

This is my answer :— 

The man who wrote bad one hand, but no head; 
The words he wrote had no meaning when read ; 
The wise men read words, but were dumb to reprove ; 
And Belshazzar’s deaf conscience no warning could move, 
Bersamin 8. Crarxe, D.D. 
Christ Church, Southport. 


* Avrora von Kénicsmarx’ (8 §, viii, 247) 
tle of the work in question is, 


—The correct ti 
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** Aurora Konigsmark und ihre Verwandten, Zeit- 
bilder aus dem 17 und 18 Jabrbundert von Wilh. 
Friedr. Palmblad, 6 Teile, 8vo., Leipzig, 1848-53 ” 
blished by Brockhaus, translation from the 
wedish by Kretzschmar). For a summary of her 
life, and for the title of an earlier and far more 
trustworthy record, by Fr. Cramer (published in 
3 vols. at Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1833-6), I 
must refer your inquirer to vol. xvi. of the ‘ Allge- 


meine Deutsche Biographie’ (Leipzig, 1882). 
H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Grace viii. 148).—A corre- 
mdent refers to Grace Oburch, in Broadway, 
ew York City, as a “costly building.” I have 
- up a good many times at the St. Denis Hotel, 
mediately opposite the edifice in question, and, 
whilst admitting it may be a “ costly” as well as 
fashionable place of worship, must say it is most 
disappointing from an architectural point of view. 
There is nothing “churchy” about it, especially 
its inside. Indeed, the interior probably reminds 
the average English Churchman more of a Dissent- 
ing place of worship than of anything else I can 
think of. The church in Gracechurch Street, 
London, was dedicated to St. Bene’t. My old friend 
the late George Godwin, F.S.A., in his ‘ Churches 
of London ’ (1839), referring to it, says :— 
**Diceto mentions ‘S. Benedicti Gars-Church’ in his 
survey made at the end of the twelfth century; so that 
it was evidently founded at an early period of our his- 
tory. It was dedicated to St. Benedict (vulgarized to 
St. Bene’t), the founder of the Benedictine order of 
monks ; and, according to Stow, was called Grass-Church, 
to distinguish it from other churches of the same name, 
because that the herb market was held opposite its 
western door.” 


Harry Hems. 


Division 1x Mosic (8* 8S. viii. 281).—Mnr. 
Movnr does not appear to have met with this 
term in any foreign language ; but is it not in Du 
Bartas? Sylvester, at least, has it, and he does 
not print the verses in italics, as is his custom with 
flourishes of his own. The I refer to is in 
the description of the nightingale’s song, in the 
fifth day of the first week of ‘The Divine Weekes 
and Works,’ and is particularly interesting, because 
it may have suggested the phrase “amorous 
descant” to Milton :— 

Thence thirty eteps, amid the leafie Sprayes, 

Another Nightingale repeats her Layes, 

Just Note for Note, and adds some Strain at last, 

That she hath conned all the Winter past : 

The first replyes, and descants there-upon ; 

With divine warbles of Division, 


bling Quavers. 


0. 


Dorset Diarecr viii. 285).—The words 
inquired about under this heading exist in Devon 
Somerset, but for Dorset I am unable to speak. 
The places, however, mentioned by your corre- 


spondent, viz., Beer and Oakford, are both in the 


former county. The spelling of provincial words 
in legal documents cannot be fully relied upon, 
inasmuch as it only represents the appreciation of 
the legal drafteman, often from “foreign parts,” 
without local knowledge. I have seen —— 
of the same kind in very recent documents. e 
quotation given supplies evidence that the writer 
of it was unacquainted with two of the words he 
used, because he gives translations, probably 
obtained at hearsay from his witness. At present 
a haulier is a well-known tradesman, who under- 
takes the road transport of any kind of commodity. 
“ John Jones, Haulier,” may be seen on carts from 
Bristol to the Land’s End. A draught horse is 
often called a hauler, especially timber-hauler, one 
suitable for and used to dragging heavy timber. 
The medial ¢ or y gives a frequentative sense, as 
of one who is constantly hauling. The same form 
occurs in livier, an inhabitant, +. e., one continually 
living at a place. Lovier is something more than a 
mere lover. Vare is the scribe’s form of varth, i. ¢., 
litter. A sow farrows in literature, but do varry 
in Somerset, and in Devon; hence the 
ny is the varth, isely as the crop mown 
is the math. Hame is our common word ham, 
alluvial meadow, near a river, liable to be flooded. 
The foregoing are all treated in the ‘West Somerset 
Word Book,’ E.D.S. The only difficult word in 
the extract is quillitts, which perhaps your corre- 
spondent can explain, as he makes no inquiry about 
it. It looks singularly like a lawyer’s attempted 
translation of a word he could not understand, 
Bailey says, “ Quillets are quibblets, from quidli 
subtilties, quibbles, chicanery ”; 
hakespere, writing contemporaneously with the 
document uoted, uses quillets as a legal word, 
“quillets of law,” &. What Robert Child, of 
Oakford, gave on the east side of the bridge con- 
sisted of two pieces of flat meadow land (with no 
quillitts whatever belonging to them). It so 
bappens that the local technical word is perfectly 
well understood, while the legal one intended to 


explain it has no meaning in that connexion. 
F, T. 


Vatse (8 S, viii. 29, 78, 116, 171).—In a 
of ‘ Poems attributed to Lord Byron,’ published in 
Paris, he is said to be the author of the seven lines 
commencing with— 
What ! the girl I adore by another embraced ? 


and after the sentiments expressed in his poem 
‘The Waltz, I think it is probable they came 
from his pen. Henry G. Bohn, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Quotations from the English Poets,’ 1881, gives 
Thomas Moore as the author; but I fail to trace 
the lines in any of his worke. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 

From my father I learned one of these supposed 

impromptus on the subject of waltzing. It 
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rts to be addressed by an indignant lover to 
Bis betrothed and her partner :— 

You've brushed the bloom from the peach, 

From the rose its soft hue. 

What you 've touched you may take, 

Pretty waltzer, adieu, 
And I cannot help owning that with the spirit of 
it I have always agreed. cos 


Chart Sutton. 
Avtuors oF Quotations Wantep §, viii. 


129, 219).— 
Ama et fac quod vis. 

This should be “ Dilige, et quod vis fac,” and will be 
found in St. Augustine's works, ‘ Tract. in Epp, 8. Jobn,’ 
wii, 8 (vol. iii, p, 2083, Migne’s ‘ Patrol.’). \ 

(8* 8. viii, 169, 219.) 
Wein, Wein, und x 

Mr. Easton's suggested translation of the chorus to 
the song which the philosophical Goethe puts into the 
mouth of the theological Luther is much the same as 
that which Philip Firmin sang at his call supper :— 

Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
He is a fool all his life long. 
* Adventures of Philip,’ ch. vii. 
Solomon's opinion was different; but Solomon had not 
the advantage of ing ei Goethe or Luther. 
H. Marsmaut, M.A. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ko, 

A New English Dictionary on Historical ‘ples. 
Edited by Dr. James H. anes Vol. III. 
[Part IV.) and Vol. IV. [Part JI }. (Oxford, 
Clarendon ) 

SUBsTaNTIaL progress is being made with the great 

Oxford dictionary, two quarterly parts of which are now 

before us. The earlier portion — “ ravative”’ to 

“ Development"—is under the direct charge of Dr. 

Murray, and contains in all 1,428 words as against 247 in 

Johnson, 816 in the ae ieee, in the ‘ Encyclo- 

_ and 940 in Funk’s ‘ dard.’ Turning to the 
lustrative quotations, the superiority of the Oxford 

dictionary is far more semarinbie, 7,260 quotations 

being opposed to bers varying from 151 to 1,117. 

section deals principally with wards with 

tin (and French) prefix de, the list of which it 
almost exhausts, A few words only—such as depth, 
dervish, desk, despot, &c.—come into another category. 
con- 

urra: 


Cuartorre G. Boczr. 


The most interesting word or phrase, historical! 
sidered, is, perbapr, derring-do, which Dr. 
characterizes as a “piece of Wardour Street English, 
The foster parents of this word appear to have been 
Spenser among the Elizabethans and Scott among the 
later Georgians, The first use by Chaucer was in the 
form dorring don=daring to do. For the “chain of 
misunderstandings and errors” which led to its being 
treated as a substantive combination rate 

we must refer the reader to the ‘Distlouses or the 
Athenawm. The curious change that has come over 


is fully Its and proper use 
ru away, as “the detritus te.” Gradual 
ing away grani' radually 


misused, until it is taken to signify an 
accumulation of débris of any sort, the last quotation 
given epe of “a detritus of ruin in every corner, 
<ompored of voys, sofa-pillows foot-stools” ! 


Many instances of the strange theological use of depra- 
wily a furnished, the last quotation of the word in this 
eense being, “ Both the elect and non-elect come into the 
world in a state of total depravity and alienation from 
God, and can of themselves do nothing but sin”! A 
bighly interesting treatise upon the word deuce repays 
close study, but will probably be more seriously considered 
by most readers in connexion with devil, which will 
pear in the next part. The earliest use of deuce in 

the sense of bad luck is by Thomas Randolph, 1651 ; 
that of deuced is not traced until 1782, Thackeray 
appears to have been the first to employ — 

now only used poetically or historically, is 
subject of an admirable article. We turn at once to 
seek the delightful quotation from G Wither’s 
“ General invitation to praise God,” in his ‘ Hallelujah ; 
or, Britain’s Second Remembrancer’ :— 

To this consort when we sing, 

Whistling winds, your descants bring. 
We find it, but, somewhat to our discontent, quoted at 
second hand ok Roundell Palmer's ‘ Book of Praise,’ 
with consort spelt ‘‘concert.” Wither deserves to be 
studied in the original. At the time when the first 
extracts were made we should ourselves have been but 
too glad to have gone through his worke, most of the 
original editions of which we bad. How many people 
know that derrick is derived from the name Derrick= 
Datch Dirk, or German Dietrich, a well-known hang- 
man at Ty 1 

The second instalment, “ Fee” to “ Field,” is issued 

under the care of Mr. Henry Bradley. The number of 
words it contains is somewhat larger, being 1,645 aa 
against 231 in Johnson and 1,066 in Funk's ‘Standard. 
The majority of the words in this section belong to old 
or early Middle-English, Fetish, which has a very in- 
teresting history, is earlier than might have been sur- 
mised, being used in the form fatissos or gods in 1613 
(Purchas), Its next form, in 1696, is fateish. Fetish is 
first traced in 1735, but eleven years later the word 
fetissos is found. Under fetch, substantive and verb, 
much valuable matter is supplied. It is held, in opposi- 
tion to Grose, concerning fetch=apparition, that there is 
no evidence that it ever was in popular use elsewhere than 
in Ireland. The ultimate etymology of felon is held to 
be uncertain, the conjecture that finds most favour being 
that it is from fel—gall, Fellow and the words com- 
bined with it occupy a large 
appears in 1016 as feolaza, afterwards felaze. Here, 
again, the full explanation of the growth of the word is 
too elaborate to be transferred to our columns. Feud is 
a word to which the editor calls attention. Much that 
is interesting is also told us under Addie and its com- 
binations. No satisfactory derivation has in this case 
been The from vitula, vidula, 
Old French viole, as it deserves, some favour. 
Fiddle-de-dee admits of no very satisfactory explanation. 


Bibliographica. Part VII. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tue quarterly issue of Bibliographica leads off with an 
ous Mr. John W. Bradley upon ‘ Venetian Ducali. 
Four beautiful miniatures from these MSS., which 
in Venice compensate for the absence of litur; 

MSS. such as are elsewhere found, are given, These 
consist of the Promissio of Antonio Grimani on his 
election as Doge, 21 July, 1521; that of Giulio Con- 
Andrea Gubbi to Aloysio ; and one from Gero- 
lamv Priolo, Doge, to Benedetto Semitecolo, They 
furnish proof of the exquisite beauty of Venetian minia- 
ture workmansbi in 


make one long for a volume 
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Sir E. Maunde Thompson lies many quaint illustra- 
tions of ‘ The Grotesque and the Humorous in Iilumina- 
tions of the Middle Ages,’ with explana comment of 
the most valuable kind upon the origin of the taste for 
the grotesque. Another well-illustrated paper is that of 
Mr. A. W. Pollard upon ‘ The Transference of Woodcuts 
in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries.’ Very 
is the survival of woodblocks and their reappearance in 
far remote. The imitations, moreover, on which 
. Pollard dwells are often of signal interest, as the 
recut in the edition of the ‘Poliphilo,’ 1546, — 
ducing the ecene of Poliphilo on the river’s bank from 
the earlier Italian *‘ Hypnerotomachia’ of 1499 or 1545. 
Here the alterations are very significant, We are dis- 
posed to like the French cut the better. Mr. W. H. 


most of those prejudices which cloud the udgments 

s0 many of us when we write on Spanish — We 
are far from wishing to depreciate Mr Burke’s ‘ H 4 
It is a conscientious piece of work; but we think the 
reviewer 8 too highly of a book which is far too 
circu 0 * Medieval C 
is a delightful paper. Most Englishmen know so little 
of the history of this noble island— whose annals go back, 
as it has been said, “ to the beginning of things "—that 
we cannot be too grateful that one who has eviden 
devoted much thought to the study of that great mm 
ing centre bas imparted to the world some part of his 
knowledge. The per is capable of almost unlimited 
expansion. The sketch of the life of John of Ibelin is 
cepecially striking. In life and death he comes before 
us like a hero of romance. Those who watch 

it unfolds itself will derive much information from ‘ 
French in Madagascar.’ 


Tue paper to which we first turned in the Fortnight 
was the ‘ Book-Collecting asa Fine Art’ of Mr. Julian 
Moore, Unfortunately, the article is less inte: 
than its title promises. Mr. Moore is too much addic’ 
to a five- d limit. First we find that “no binding 


| 


send also contributions. 


Tue October number of the Quarterly contains two» 
or perhaps three, political articles with which we bave 
no concern ; all the rest deal with literature. We think 
we see a tendency to gravitate towards graver matters 
than was the fi a decade or twoago. This, from 
our point of view, is an unmixed good. Those who 
crave for light reading are ampl yy on all sides. 
It is well for the studious classes that their claims should 
not be entirely disregarded except in the transactions of 
the learned societies, The paper on the late Bishop 
Lightfoot’s ‘ Apostolic Fathers ' is extremely interesting, 
and shows an amount of knowledge and power of mar- 
shalling minute facts such as are possessed by very few of 
us, Whether the conclusions arrived at will in e 
case stand the test of time and of future discovery it 
becomes us not to prophesy, As setting forth the learn- 
ing of the present nothing can be more admirable. 
Half-educated people are wont to think that translation 
from one e into another is very 4 work. We 
have not infrequently heard the late Prof. Jowett and 
other great scholars laughed at for making what their 
ignorant critics chose to designate “cribs.” W. 
such persons will lay to heart the instruction contained 
in‘ The Art of Translation.’ So far from translation 
being easy work, it is one of the severest tasks to which 
ascholar can devote himself. The paper on Tasso is 

ht and charming, but the writer gives his readers, 
we fear, credit for a far greater knowledge of Italian 
sixteenth century history than they can justly claim. 
‘ Freeman, Froude, and Seeley’ is a shrewd appreciation 
of three great historians, who differed widely in their 
methods as well as in their appreciation of the world in 
which they lived. It is too early to draw comparisons; 
if, however, it had to be done it is not easy to see how 
it could have fallen into better hands, 


We apprehend that not a few readers will turn, in the 
first instance, in the Edinburgh Review, to the scholarly 
paper on ‘ Argon and Helium,’ We have read much in 

pers and elsewhere during the last few months of 

the donceeny of these elements; but there are very few 
of us, except those who have become learned in the 
higher chemistry, who have a clear notion of the nature 
of these long-hidden substances. We cannot ae that 
the present paper will make all th lain, but it is by 
far the best explanation of a very difficult subject that 
we have yet encountered. The pe on the late Mr. 
‘ Ulric Ralph Burke's ‘History of Spain’ is more of a 
nopsis of the yor of the peninsula than a review of 
the work which s the article. The author knows 
his subject well, and is, so far as we can see, free from 


than five pounds by auction is not considered to h 
yet at much attention.” Even worse heresies 


Co dence’ Mr. L. M. Roberts holds th “4 
would — lightened the burden of Suns was =, phone 


Hugh Chisholme’s ions ‘How to Counteract the 
“Penny Drea "* do not seem ially helpful 
Prof. Sully’s ‘The New Study of Children’ is a capital 
article. adame Colmache tells a stran , ‘How 
Cuba might France. —The 
opens with a poem by Mr. Swinburne, enti 

Day,’ which, besides being very vigorous 
patriotic, shows proofs, such as have not too often been 
supplied of late, of the old fire and heat. Mr. T. C 
Hayllar sends an interes’ account of ‘ The Chinese 
of Missionaries,’ ‘ Hulderico Schmidel,’ whom 


Charles Robinson sends a good paper on ‘ Art Con- 
noisseurship in England,’ and pleads in 1 favour of some 
measure to prevent national loss by the dispersal of our 
great Jay = collections. Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden writes 
on ‘The Change of our Musical Pitch.’ Many other 
important contributions appear, but some controversial 
element in most renders them unsuitable for comment in 
our columns.—A writer hiding himself behind the curious 


Presses,’ dealing, among others, with Sir H. Savile's | 
Eton Press, 1610-3. His article is largely “| with 
the publications on both sides during the Civil War. 
Mr. Russell Martineau and Mr, Ernest Dressel North ee 
| criticism could be executed under five pounds”: and 
| later we are told that volum 
| that no arraigner of book-collecting bas as yet dealt the 
| . | subject blows so serious as those administered by its 
| 
: 18. nis lack of 
| humour it is, moreover, held displays itself sometimes in : 
“ faults of taste.” Of Burns we are again told that there 
“ig no genuine fun in either his letters or his poems,” 
and that he “frowned at the world, reproached it, 
mocked it; he never laughed at it with genial kind- 
liness.” This of a poet who could find a word of kind- 
ness for “the Deil strikes us as strange critinis 
historian of the Spanish conquest of America, Some : 
strange folk-lore is communicated by this Flemish worthy. . 
There is thus “a butterfly, also, which turns first to a 
worm and then into a rat, and which destroys the 
crops; it feeds on human flesh.” That the only safe 
ile is to hold a looking-glass 
your face, for if ite eyes meet yours you certainly turn 
mad,” he does not believe, having killed above three 
| thousand crocodiles, and never had a leoking-glass in his 
possession during all his ‘‘ pilgrimages 
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lonym of “ Etc, the Younger” celebrates, in the 
ew Review, the annive: of Trafalgar by an article 
on Nelson, which most will regard as disparagement. 
Outside his profession Nelson was, our author holds, 
with Thiers, un homme borné. In his treatment of Lady 
Nelson he is said to have “skirted the ignoble.” His 
motive in his career was to beat down the Jacobin in- 
vasion—“ the burning desire to meet and smite down the 
insolent, anarchical invasive force which was threaten- 
ng all Europe and us with a peculiar malignity of 
venom.” It was not “in Nelson to leave work ha'f done. 
His victories were conquests.” We fail quite to see the 
distinction in the last phrase. Mr, Herbert Vivian 
furnishes a picture of ‘James II. at Saint Germaine.’ 
Mr. Fitamaurice-Kelly deals at some length with the 
legend of ‘ Don Juan,’ and its treatment in fiction, ‘In 
Imerina’ will interest students of the French invasion 
of Madagascar. Some very good short etories, includi 
a sup adventure of a highwayman with Charles II. 
at F m, form a striking and an acceptable feature in 
the Review.— W ith an altered and improved physiognomy, 
now that it bas passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Macmillan, the Century comes before us. It may be 
fancy, but we seem to trace in some of its illustrations a 
nearer approach to English models, See notably ‘ Maid 
Marian’s Song.’ Many familiar features are preserved. 
Mr. Sloane's ‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte’ is continued, 
and has, as heretofore, numberless excellent illustrations. 
* Kaiserworth and its Founder’ and ‘ Mural i 
in America’ are excellent, the latter ly so. An 
account of Signora Duse, and one of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and his writings, are both accompanied by 
its. Jeban-Georges Vibert sends an auto- 
phical sketch, which has a self-executed portrait 
of the artist. As frontispiece, a singularly characteristic 
figure of Titian is reproduced from painter's ‘Sacred 
and Profane Love.’—Scribner’s supplies, as a frontis- 
ee an engraving of a striking and hitherto unpub- 
ed picture of Scott by Wilkie. It presents the author 
of ‘ Waverley ’ in his later years, intently a MS. 
«Landmarks of Manhattan’ is profusely and admirably 
illustrated. ‘Some Thanksgiving Fancies’ is in a more 
imaginative line, and is very happy. ‘Specimens of 
American Wood Engravi * are supplied. Among these 
a portrait of M. —_ of conspicuous merit. Pre- 
t Andrews’s ‘ History of the Last Quarter Century 
in the United States’ is continued.—Among the con- 
tents.of the Pall Mall Magazine may be named ‘A 
Market Place Meet,’ which is happily illustrated by 
the author ; a vigorous continuation of ‘ Unknown Paris,’ 
supplying many pictures of artiste, models, interiors of 
stodice, &e.; ‘Christopher North, the Scottish Walton,’ 
and No. VIL. of Mr. Grant Allen's ‘ Evolution in Early 
Italian Art.'—Macmillan’s opens with an indictment of 
our system in dealing with ‘Our Cavalry,’ A 
account of Prosper Mérimée follows, and depicts him 
as a remarkable, but hardly an amiable man. Many 
curious and a of folk-lore may be gathered 
from ‘The Note-book of a Country Doctor.’ ‘Some 
Thoughts on Saint Bruno’ may also be commended.— 
Temple Bar once more brims over with pleasant recol- 
lections, some of them so interesting that we should like 
to have seen them signed. First among these is ‘My 
London Seasons,’ which gives much curious information 
concerning people in whom the world has not yet lost its 
interest. ‘ ~ - naval 
article. ‘Times to * deals with references in the 
wre ee r period wherein to quit the world, 
e fail to find Keate’s “To cease the — 
‘A "Diary in the Bix- 


with no Frenc uire’s 
teenth repays in Gentleman's, 
wherein Col. Gleig writes on ‘Sir Edward Hamley.’— 


The English IUustrated opens with ‘The Billop Mystery,’ 
— by Mr. Hawthorne. Mask 
of Cromwell’ is reproduced after Lely. Accom 
comments, by Mr. Anderson, include qed 
from the late T. Woolner. ‘ The Anglo-American Yacht 
Races’ are well described by pen and pencil.—In 
man's ‘A Witch! A Witch!’ will be perused wi 
interest by our readers. ‘Through the Iron Gates in 
a Pair-oared Gig’ repays perusal.-Chapman’s has a 
capital collection of stories.—The Cornhill gives an 
account of ‘ Havana,’ and depicts ‘A Convict Prison.’— 
St, Nicholas makes a new departure, and is very lively 
and vivacious. 


Part XV. of Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable (Cassell & Co.) completes the. + to which 
prefatory matter is supplied. book, as our corre- 
spondents remind us, is not perfect—what human work 
is ’—some errors, &c., having escaped detection, It is, 
however, a great advance upon its predecessor, and is a 
very valuable book of reference, a consultation of which 
might save many needless applications to‘ N. & Q,’ Dr. 
Brewer is, as our readers know, indefatigable in his 
efforts to correct and enlarge.—Part XXVI. of Cassell’s 
Gazetteer carries the — to Horn or Horne. Among 
the subjects with which it deals are the numerous Holy- 
wells.—A volume of Quiver begins this mente, 
opening with a pretty coloured design. The magazine 
spurt of and is eminently suited to the 

ouse ho 


‘ Prenistonic MAN IN AYRSHIRE,’ by John Smith 
author of ‘ The Stalagmites of Cleaves Core,’ is announced 
for immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work 

e distri is usely illustrated dra’ 
made on the spot. —e 

Tue Chief Officer of the Parks Department, London 
County Council, is preparing a history of London's muni- 
cipal parks and open spaces, and will be glad to receive 
any matter of interest concerning them which is not 
included in the ordinary histories. Address, Chief 
sed Parks Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 


Botices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, wit 
signature of the ee such ad as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second “Duplicate,” 

Caries 8. Parrarpes (“ Crux in ‘In Memoriam’’ 
The question has been asked in ‘ N. & Q.,’ without elicit- 
ing any conclusive reply. See 1* 8. iii. 142, 227; 4g, 
iv. 561; v, 52, 218, 362, 888, 543; 7 8. iv. 260. Shelley, 
Coleridge, Longfellow, are advanced as the singer. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


ery, 
the 


| 
| 
| 
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IBRARIAN-AMANUENSIS seeks RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT. Seven Years’ Experience in Private yh nd Office. 
pert Restorer and C'eaner of Old Bind . Books, Engravings, &c. 
Bignose References.—Address H., Drayton . Baling Dean, W. 


OOK-PLATES and ENGRAVED 
in Best Style on Wood, 
Heraldic, Med 


application, One Shilling each 
mval; (3) Non- High Hol 
London, W.C. | 

A LEAFLET on BOOK-PLATES sent free. 


J ITERARY RESEARCH of all kinds at British 


Shorthand. Ex meed Staff. Write or 
ASSOCIATION, 16, Furnival-street, EC 
R. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 
Bridge, U GENEALOGICAL and ‘ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS Professionally —For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Dictation shorthand or ) Ferme “Sci 
B. B. & I. FARRAN, Hastings H — 

(for seven years of 34, ‘Southampton street, 


and PUBLISHING.—T —To. AUTHORS. 
Ory ny ~ attention given to the above. Accounts 

Chartered Accountant.—Address MANAGE. Roxburghe 
—y ictoria-street, Westminster. 


HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 

Syndicate and Press Agency. “ a Medium of Communication 
between Authers, Edi and Pabdlishers.” MS58. 

views y. the SECRET. 


otiated. Inter- 
3, Victoria- 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- FAD. 
(The LRADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, 60, Leadenhallstree 


Contains pa over the slips with 
freedom. per dozen, or piste. 


QoOTHERAN'S P PRICE CURRENT of 


No blished, con! of Books in Architecture 
Botan: ematics, and Voyages and Travels, besides the usual 
Selection of General Literature. Post free on application. 
H. SOTHERAN & OO. Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C.; 
and 37. Piccadilly, Ww. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—FURNISHED APART- 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

This Branch of the Library, which has been 
considerably increased, now contains upwards of 
80,000 Books in Frevcu, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
and ITALIAN for CIRCULATION and SALE, 

A Complete List of the New Publications added 
to the Library is issued every month, and will be 
sent to any address postage free on application. 


CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS for 1896, 
1s. 6d, each. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED) 
30-34, New Oxford-street ; 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., London ; 
and Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P, PUTNAM'S | SONS, PUBLISHERS and 


of 27 and 29, West York, %, BEDFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the fa by their Branch House in 
London for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders for their 
and for ALL AMERICAN 


own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


GTICKPHA ST Paste sticks, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IR K BECE BAN K. 


CENT. allowed on DEPOSITS, 


PER CENT. on ACCOUNTS, on the misimux 
mon when sot drawn ow £1 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIBS Purchased and Sold. 


DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


RKBECK BUILDING SOCIET 
HOW to PURCHASE HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 


BIRKBECK 
HOW to PURCHASE « D for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK 
FRANCLS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


“‘ Honest Water which ne'er left man i’ the mire.” 
* Timon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. fi. 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under Special Warrant to Her = Molen 
to H.R.H. the Prince of 
PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS Ay 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
Bellvered free. Cases and bottles 
JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, 
Springs, Zollhaus, Gefmany, 


E OUGHT to be PROSECUTED.” — The 
{ng cabman brvally fahing his hore 


world. Why are there 
The explanation is simple 
and selfishness of parents. 


ea of society 
The blame lies with the thoughtlessnses 
While men women neglect their bealth 


they camnot expect to have ust children. Fathers and 
Clear your systems of biliousnees, indi- 

like; restore and your 
tating HOLLOWAY'S PILLS, and safest of 


4 
| 
MENTS, with cheerful Southern Outlook, a few minutes’ walk 7 
from the Common, Ye Pantiles, and the Railway Stations. Moderate 
= for the winter months —R. G., 18, Claremont-road, Tunbridge 
— q 
— 
4 
7 
al e 99 a 
| helpless 
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MESSRS. TYLSTON & EDWARDS AND A. P. MARSDEN’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER D'EON.’ 


MAN, WOMAN, AND DIPLOMATIST, 


, EXPERIENCES, AND METAMORPHOSES AT THE COURTS OF LOUIS XV., ELIZABETH 
OF RUSSIA, AND GEORGE III., TOLD BY THE AID OF STATE AND SECRET PAPERS. 


By ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. 


With 16 important Illustrations after Cosway, ANGELICA KaUFFMAyy, and others. 
500 Copies on demy Svo. 15s. net. : 

Printed the Chiswick Frese on Sno pager, with Geskie top edges gil and bound in fine buckram, with 
device, and illustrated with specially Illus’ s, including a it of the Chevalier in 
Clothing from the — copper-plate actually engraved in 1787 by Chambers, after the miniature by R. Cosway, R.A., 
and another cop plate engraving in stipple, after the Portrait by Angelica Kauffmann. There will bea - Baition 
of 100 Copies on fee paper, royal 5vo. size, and printed on Van Gelder’s best hand-made paper Many of the e vings 
in this, the more s edition, will be coloured by hand, while the Frontispiece—the Portrait of the Chevalier asa 
in the small-paper copies is printed in brown ink, in these will be Soe ytatet in colours, in 

exce} 


Young Woman—w 
the manner and style of the Bighteenth Century vers, which imparts a unique character ptional value to 


book. 
= Special Edition of 100 Copies on Large Paper, £2 Qs, each, net. Nearly all sold. 


THE POCKET COUNTY COMPANION. 
TO CYCLISTS, PEDESTRIANS, TRAVELLERS, AND ANTIQUARIANS. 


Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS and A, P. MARSDEN, in publishing the above, purpose issuing 
the Series in 41 Volumes of about 192 pages each (usually one countyin each volume). The whole of the 
counties of England and Wales will be dealt with from a Biographical, Historical, and yy gene 
aspect, the places throughout each county being arranged in alphabetical order. The work is a concen- 
tration of much that has been previously published, with the addition of private documents, memoirs, 
monumental inscriptions, family anecdotes, pedigrees, &c. Each volume, which will be of a size con- 
venient for the pocket, will contain the most modern map reduced from the Ordnance Survey, and will 
be daintily bound in green buckram cloth, with gilt let g, and published at 2s. each volume, 

The first two volumes to be issued will be 


HAMPSHIRE and LANCASHIRE, 
and will be followed at quick intervals by the remaining volumes. 


BOSCOBEL; or, the Adventures of Charles II. after the 


Battle of Worcester. 
By THOMAS BLOUNT. 


Edited, with a Bibliography, by CHARLES G. THOMAS. 
Printed by T. & A. Constable, with a specially engraved row op he C. W. Sherborn, of the Coat of Arms 
granted 


by King Charles II. to Colonel Carlos. crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
(This work will not be reprinted. A few copies remain.) 


graphy—both of great interest.”—Saturday Review. 
= fe book for a gift—good to look on and worth having for itself.”—Manchester Guardian, 
“ Mr. has done good —Spectator. 
ane enture in an . Infinitely more interesting than 
ablest romances which have been based upon Scott and Woodstock "are good, but Blount sad * Boscobel ars teene 


“ These after Worcester are the truest romance, as roman uite, as an: fe 
tic, q y imagined for him by Sir 


TYLSTON & EDWARDS and A. P. MARSDEN, 13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN C FRAXCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's- buildings, -lane, E.C ; and Published by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream's-buildings,Chancery-lane, E.C. November 9, 1896. 
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: “ Finely printed and well edited Times. 
po A beautiful reprint of an attractive book Edited by Charles G. Thomas, who - an introduction : | 
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